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The National Retail Credit Association, as an organization, takes no interest in Politics. We believe we have a 
man’s sized job in the study of Credit. But when the political Battle is over and a President and Congress selected 
by the people, we stand squarely back of that President and Congress in upholding the Constitution of the United 
States and the enforcement of the Law of the land. 

The administration can count on the National Retail Credit Association to stand firmly back of it on every 
movement for the betterment and stabilization of business. It can feel free to call upon the National Retail Credit 
Association to help solve the many problems which face a new administration, realizing we have no ulterior motive 
and are concerned solely in the betterment of Retail Credit, which we believe to be the foundation of all prosperity. 
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The Executive Offices of the 
National Retail Credit Association 


Will Supply its Members with the following 
Educational and Collection Helps: 


“Operating Statistics 


for the Credit and Accounts Receivable Departments of Retail 
Stores,” by Carl N. Schmalz. 


A Study by the University of Michigan, containing facts and figures with which 
every Credit Manager should be familiar. 


Fifty Cents per Copy 


Department Store and Women’s Wear Group 


Conference Proceedings of our 1928 Convention 
Two Dollars per Copy 


A Series of Six Collection Stickers 
to attach to bills and statements—Attractive, Dignified and 


Persuading. 
Two Dollars per Thousand 


Our Emblem Cut 


for use on your letterheads and statements, one-half or three- 
quarter inch. 


Fifty Cents Each 


“Credit Bureau Management,” 
a text book by J. R. Truesdale 


Three Dollars per Copy 


A year ’round Better Letter Service 


bringing you new thoughts and ideas continuously 


Twenty Dollars for One Year Service 


National Retail Credit Association 


Equitable Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Success Is 
No Longer 
a Secret! 


—unless you turn your back 
on the big open book of 
business experience. 


IWENTY YEARS AGO, successful business houses kept 

their methods closely hidden from their competitors. They 

were honestly afraid that the other man might take away 
from their success! 


Then there was some excuse for playing blind-man’s buff in 
business—some excuse for trusting largely to luck or ‘‘trial-and- 
error’ for the business knowledge and ability that insure success. 

Today, however, the men at the head of these same businesses 
are frank to tell you exactly how they increase production—cut 
costs—manage their accounting—finance expansion econom- 
ically—build sales—strengthen their channels of distribution— 
these and a thousand other things of vital importance to any man 
who hopes for distinction in the fields of industry and commerce. 


In other words, if you are in the business world today, there 
is spread before you a big open book wherein you will find 
exactly the knowledge and understanding you need if you are to 
go forward to bigger accomplishment—a summing up of what 
other men and other firms have learned of the problems and 
methods you are yet to fice. 

It matters little to business whether you make use of this book 
or not. There are plenly who will! 

But it matters tremendously to YOU—and in affording you 
effective access to this big open book of business experience, 
LaSalle Extension University can be of inestimable aid. 

* * *& * 


Suppose, for example, you are desirous of progressing as a 
salesman— 

Enrolled with LaSalle for home-study training in Modern 
Salesmanship, you familiarize yourself with the actual sales 
methods and plans employed by such nationally known concerns 
as Campbell Soup Co., Thor Washing Machine Co., Vacuum Oil 
Co., American Multigraph Sales Co., Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
American Bond & Mortgage Co., Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., Royal Typewriter Co.—these and many others who have 
generously turned over to LaSalle their actual sales procedure, 
realizing that in this way—better, perhaps, than in any other— 
they can make a very real and definite contribution to the 
advancement of business understanding. 

So, too, in every field of business endeavor—in Accountancy, 
for example, in Business Management, Traffic Management, 
Modern Business Correspondence, Indus- 
trial Management—a wealth of invaluable 
material, proved on the very front-line of 
business, is available through LaSalle to 
any earnest man who is determined to make 
of himself an outstanding success. 

Men who are recognized as leaders in 
their respective fields have compiled and 
organized this material. It is up-to-the- 
minute, and kept that way through the hearty 
cooperation of great business institutions 
eager to do their part in the training of 
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LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 11416-R CHICAGO 


I would welcome an outline of the LaSalle plan, together witha 
copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


t: Managerial, 





**It isn’t often,’ 
now public accountant at Logan, W. Va.—‘‘that an investment 
brings money profit of more than 7500 per cent in only six years, 
yet that’s exactly what my enrollment in two LaSalle courses — 


writes another LaSalle member—J. A. Hogg, 


Higher Accountancy and Law—has meant to me. I estimate it 
worth more than $30,000 in cash returns, besides additional 
returns in personal and business prestige, in self-confidence and 
all-’ round larger success.’’ 

Several years ago, when W. R. MacNeal was vice-president of 
Hirsch Bros. & Co., one of the largest manufacturers of food 
products in the South, he felt the need for a broader understand- 
ing of the various factors that determine profits. He turned to 
LaSalle for practical assistance. Later comes the news that 
Mr. MacNeal has resigned his position to take control, as presi- 
dent and general manager, of the firm of Knadler & Lucas, 
successful pickle manufacturers at Louisville, Ky. ‘*Your Busi- 
ness Management training,’’ writes Mr. MacNeal, ‘‘has broad- 
ened my mind for bigger business and larger possibilities, while 
enabling me to perform the present duties more efficiently. 1 
have found that I can decide business questions faster and better 
with LaSalle instruction stored away in my brain and with the 
LaSalle manuals handy for quick reference.”’ 

* &* & 


‘One thing will always distinguish the man who wins big from 
the man who loses out entirely or makes good only in a small 
way—and that is his receptiveness to whatever seems likely to 
assist him in his progress. 


Since all this is true, do you not very clearly owe it to yourself 
to get the facts about LaSalle training as applied to your immedi- 
ate advancement? The coupon will bring them to you free—set 
forth in an interesting book that may reasonably shorten your 
journey to larger success by many years. 

Plenty of men will act upon this suggestion — and among them 
many will look back upon the mailing of this coupon as the turn- 
ing point in their careers. 


We feel sure you will wish to be numbered among these men, 
and if you’re really in earnest to get ahead, we welcome this 
opportunity to aid you in your progress. 


INSTITUTION 


LaSalleExtenston University 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING 


— Find Yourself Through LaSalle= = — — = 










future business leaders. Other men—experts 
in the educational field—work unceasingly 
to interpret and present it in the form that 
will make it most accessible and valuable 
to the ambitious man who must take it ‘‘on 


the run’’—in his spare hours. C. P. A. Coaching 


Sales and Executive positions. 

(_] Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 
Expert Bookkeeping 


(Law: LL.B. Degree. 
Oj Industrial Management 
Modern Foremanship 




















Modern Salesmanship [[] Teleeraphy 
% = Traffic Management—Foreign and Credit and | 

Does such training pay—in actual returns? Domestic CU Siilection ree ' 

P. S. Blessing, Lancaster, Pa., will tell Railway Station M at Correspondence ae 
~ that it pays out big. From bookkeeper, oe aon? — —- [_] Business English Effective Speaking =. 
through LaSalle training, he advanced him- ee a 6 ial Cc ial Spanish 
self in fifteen months to the position of As- oe TL _ me 
sistant Treasurer of the Lancaster Brick Co., 
with an increase in salary of 137 percent. gaze “wrweeee* Besant Position Address 
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The Value of a 
Smiling Face 


2 


HERE is no profession in 
which the smiling face plays 
such an important part as that 

of the Retail Credit Granter. 


The Credit Manager is the point 
of contact with a large percentage of 
the Retailer’s customers and should 
never be so worried with detail that 
he forgets to be affable and courteous, 
even under the most trying situa- 
tions. 


There is a Chinese proverb which 
reads “A Man Without a Smiling 
Face Should Never Open a Shop.” 


Thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars are lost annually by a failure to 
realize the value of a smiling face. 
It is the greatest creator of Good 
Will, that asset which in its final 
analysis is the most important in the 
Retailing of Merchandise. 


There has been a wonderful im- 
provement during the past few years, 
as regards the Credit Manager’s 
attitude toward his customers. He 
realizes it does not pay to antagonize 
the store’s patrons and even when 
it is necessary to call a halt to a 
buying spree or insist on payment, 
he does so in a diplomatic way, and 


endeavors to remove the sting by 
his friendly manner. 


The Credit Manager who, because 
his is a responsible position, and he 
is clothed with some authority, be- 
comes arrogant, ‘“‘hard boiled” and 
tyrannical, has missed his calling. 
But it is equally true the store owner 
who overloads his Credit Manager 
with clerical and detail duties, to 
such an extent as to remove the 
smile from his face and destroy his 
initiative, has no one but himself to 
blame for a loss of Good Will. 


Constant nagging regarding per- 
centage of collections or lost accounts 
will take the smile and sour the dis- 
position of the most optimistic Credit 
Manager. 


If necessary to employ additional 
help to relieve the Credit Manager 
of detail and worries, it is well worth 
the expenditure, because the smiling 
face brings returns a hundred fold. 
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University Professor 
Heads Credit Survey 





DR. WILBUR C. 


HE appointment of Dr. Wilbur C. 
Plummer, Economist, of Philadel- 
phia, to direct the National Retail 
Credit Survey, has been announced by Dr. 
Julius Klein, Director, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. Dr. McFall, 
who has been in charge of this work, has 
been promoted to the editorship of the 
“Survey of Current Business.” He has 
been working with Dr. Plummer to famil- 
iarize him with the details of the work al- 
ready started. Credit problems, especially 
those concerned with installment selling, 
are Dr. Plummer’s special interest. He has 
carried on research for the past three years 
in this field; his publication, “Social and 
Economic Consequences of Buying on the 
Installment Plan” being a well known trea- 
tise on the subject. 

Dr. Plummer, a member of the faculty 
of the University of Pennsylvania since 
1921, was educated at Levanon Valley Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated with 
the degree of A. B. in 1910, and then at 
the University of Pennsylvania where he 
received his Ph. D. Degree in 1924. He 






PLUMMER 


conducted research for the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania in 1925 and the American 
Academy of Political and Social Sciences, 
where he was the Simon N. Patten Fellow, 
in 1926. 

Said Dr. Plummer in taking charge of 
the work, “I consider that only a beginning 
has been made in the study of retail credit. 
The survey now in progress is both an ex- 
tensive and intensive undertaking on a 
large scale. The Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has provided a per- 
sonnel capable of handling this big and im- 
portant undertaking in a manner that leaves 
nothing to be desired. It cannot be im- 
pressed upon retailers throughout the coun- 
try too strongly, however, that the success 
of.the survey depends entirely upon their 
filling in the questionnaire sent to them 
both promptly and completely. All retail- 
ers who have not received copies of the 
questionnaire should write to the Domestic 
Commerce Division for copies and thus 
help the survey and indirectly help them- 
selves in the solution of credit problems.” 
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What the National Distribution 
Census Will Mean to the Retailer 


By GORTON JAMES, Chief of Domestic Commerce Division 


U. S. Department of Commerce 


ETHODS of distribution 
have not kept pace with the 
recent improvements in pro- 

duction methods. Facts are needed 
for the solution of the problems of 
economical distribution. The system 
is admittedly wasteful, but we need 
to know more about it before we can 
better it. We have no statistics on 
distribution comparable with our de- 
tailed production statistics. Figures 
on agricultural products and those of 
the extractive industries are published 
annually. From the biennial Census 
of Manufacturers and statistics cur- 
rently compiled by trade associations, 
it is possible to trace the flow of raw 
materials and of finished products up 
to the time they leave the factory door, 
but there, in most cases, the record 
stops. 

The first commodity distribution 
study in this country was that under- 
taken in 1921 by the Joint Commis- 
sion of Agricultural Inquiry which 
traced the course of certain agricul- 
tural products from farm to con- 
sumer. The results of its study con- 
vinced the Commission that the solu- 
tion of the distribution problem lay in 
improvement of methods for eliminat- 
ing waste and uneconomical practices. 

Within recent years the Department 
of Commerce has conducted distribu- 
tion surveys for several commodities. 
These have included paints and var 
nishes, electrical equipment, re 
claimed rubber, and chewing gum. 
Jobbers’ and dealers’ stocks of radio 
equipment are surveyed quarterly, 
and tire stocks semi-annually. The 
national survey of confectionery dis- 
tribution has been placed on an an- 
nual basis, at the request of the trade, 
and monthly figures of net sales are 
to be compiled. But these surveys are 
somewhat fragmentary and, however 
helpful to the industries concerned, 
by no means fill in the background of 
trade or meet the need for accurate 
information on the distribution sys- 





GORTON JAMES 


Mr. Gorton James, Chief of the 
Domestic Commerce Division, 
was educated at Harvard Uni- 
versity, from which he was grad- 
uated with the degree of A. B. 
in 1908, and ‘at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, from 
which institution he was gradu- 
ated with the degree of B. S. in 
1910. He was appointed to the 
Bureau’s service on January 3, 
1927, as a Specialist in the Do- 
mestic Commerce Division. From 
1910 to 1913 he was Secretary 
and Chief Clerk to the Vice- 
President of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road ; from 1913 to 1917 he was 
O ffice Credit 
Manager of the Rubber Regen- 


Manager and 


erating Company, Naugatuck, 
Connecticut; from 1917 to 1919 
he was engaged in importing, 
with W. R. Grace and Company, 
and also independently; during 
1920 he carried on industrial re- 
search for A. F. 
from 1921 to 1926 he was in- 
structor in Industrial Manage- 
ment at the Harvard Business 


School. 


Bemis, and 


He is the author of numerous 
articles on employees’ compensa- 
tion, industrial management, and 
other subjects. 


tem. 

The proposal for a national census 
of distribution to obtain facts on the 
flow of all commodities from producer 
to ultimate consumer came from a 
committee of the National Distribu- 
tion Conference, which met in 1925. 
It was taken up by the Department of 
United States 
Commerce, which, the 


Commerce and the 
Chamber of 
following year, undertook jointly an 
experimental distribution census in 
eleven cities representing varied con- 
ditions of population and industry. 
These Maryland ; 
Fargo, North Dakota; Syracuse, New 
York; Denver, Colorado; Springfield, 
Illinois; Atlanta, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Providence, Rhode 
Island ; Seattle, Washington ; Chicago, 
Illinois, and San Francisco, California. 


were Baltimore, 


Georgia ; 


The information obtained included 
the name and address of the propri- 
etor of each establishment covered by 
the survey, the type of business, num- 
ber of proprietors and of employees, 
both those engaged in selling and oth- 
ers, total wages for both groups, av- 
erage merchandise inventory during 
the year and as of December 31, as 
well as net sales for the year, broken 
down into seventy commodity classi- 
fications. ‘The report on the trial cen- 
sus, published by the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce under the title “Re- 
tail and Wholesale Trade,” 
full data on wholesale establishments, 


contains 


and gives, for retail stores, the aver- 
age and total sales of chain and in- 
dependent stores, by kinds of business, 
the sales per capita, the number of in- 
habitants per store, average sales per 
dollar of wages, relation of salaries 
and wages to sales, and the division 
of the retail dollar among the princi- 
pal commodity groups. 


Substantially the same information 
will be made available for the country 
as a whole if Congress approves the 
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extension of the distribution survey to the entire coun 
try, as provided in the authorization bill for the Fif- 
teenth Decennial Census. ‘The exact data to be in 
cluded are, however, still undetermined. Provision 
may be made, for instance, for establishing the place 
of warehousing in the distribution structure. A trial 
survey of industrial purchases will be made in Cleve 
land to show what data in that line it will be desirable 
for the national survey to elicit. 

No true conception of business and its problems 
can be gained if we think of retailers, wholesalers, and 
manufacturers as distinct classes with different and, 
perhaps, opposing interests. The lines are not so 
clearly drawn now as in the past, the same firm fre 
quently functioning in two, and sometimes in all three 
capacities. But, aside from that, the interest of them 
all, and of the consumer, is served by anything that 
brings about greater efficiency in any one of them. 

Standardization of output by manufacturers, for 
example, reduces the necessary in- 
ventory of both wholesaler and re- 
tailer, and so cuts down the storage 
space required, the capital invest- 
ment, and, not infrequently, the 
price. At the same time, both sales 
and the rate of stock turnover are 
increased. Similarly, anything 
which eliminates waste for manu- 
facturers or wholesalers is reflect- 
ed in the type of service they are 
able to render and the price of 
their goods. Unless their market 
is quite inelastic, lowering the price 
of commodities increases sales and, 





to economical distribution. 

Probably there is an irreducible minimum for the 
number of economic deaths. Increasing the available 
statistics will not save incompetents like the rapid- 
stock-turn enthusiast who was selling a certain article 
a cent or two below cost but said he could afford it 
because he sold so many of them. The difficulties of 
the intelligent merchant, however, often are due pri 
marily to lack of facts. ‘They are trying to work out 
a problem with too large a number of unknown quan- 
tities. The cut-and-try, hit-or-miss method has proved 
its inadequacy to solve our distribution problems. It 
is to more complete factual knowledge that we must 
look for increased economies of distribution and a 
lowered mortality rate among retail establishments. 

Beyond doubt, the excessive duplication of retail 
outlets is, in many cases, due to ignorance of condi- 
tions on the part of ill-equipped individuals who try 
to force their way into an overcrowded field. People 
inadequately prepared and equipped 
go blindly into business on the basis 
of limited observation of the field, 
its possibilities, and its drawbacks. 
The comprehensive statistical pic- 
ture of the whole situation, which 
the national distribution survey 
contemplates, would furnish a fac- 
tual basis for deciding whether 
there are too few or too many 
stores of a particular kind in a 
given community. Business oppor- 
tunities could be properly evaluated 
if such data were available as the 
number of people and volume of 


other things being equal, profits. Distribution Surveys have been business per store as compared 
In short, whatever cuts the cost conducted for several commodities with other cities and the retail out- 


of distribution anywhere along the 
line benefits the retailer. 

The experimental distribution census included about 
one-tenth of the retail trade of the country and is be 
lieved to represent a fair cross-section of American 
business. One indication which the national census 
may be expected to substantiate is the overcrowding 
of the retail field in many lines. Approximately 47 
per cent of the 80,000 independent retail stores of all 
kinds in the eleven cities covered by the trial census 
reported business of less than $10,000 a year. In one 
city, nearly 33 per cent of the retail establishments 
were doing less than $5,000 worth of business a year, 
their combined sales representing only 1.8 per cent 
of total retail sales. Nearly 79 per cent of all inde- 
pendent retailers had an annual business of less than 
$25,000, and accounted for less than 15 per cent of the 
total volume of business. More than two-thirds of the 
business of independent stores was reported by less 
than 5 per cent of the retailers. These figures leave 
no room for doubt of the wastefulness of our distri- 
bution system, for efficient retailing is indispensable 


lets for particular commodities. 

The commodity grouping of re- 
tail sales gives every retailer valuable information on 
the competition he must face. It is not enough that 
the prospective cigar dealer shall know how many 
cigar stores there are in his city and the number of 
inhabitants per store. The experimental distribution 
census revealed that cigars and tobacco are sold, not 
only in cigar, drug, candy, and grocery stores, but also 
in seventeen other types of stores, ranging from hard- 
ware to music shops, and in numbers of service estab- 
lishments, such as barber and boot-black shops and 
amusement places. 

If a man contemplates establishing a book store, for 
instance, he can make an intelligent decision only in 
the light of facts on the sale of books and periodicals 
by news stands, cigar stores, hotel lobbies, and drug 
and department stores, as well as by specifically desig- 
nated book stores. 

It is not only the prospective retailer who can bene- 
fit by such information. Unprofitable lines are, per- 
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Is Direct Inquiry Justifiable? 
If So, Under What Circumstances? 


By CHARLES I. GALLAGHER, 
Manager, San Mateo & Burlingame Merchants Association 


HEN credit was in its in- This article is taken from Credit er. In the first place, losses would 
fancy there were many Echoes, the official organ of the Asso- be greatly in excess of present day 
practices which were cus- ciated Credit Men of San Francisco. losses. Under a direct inquiry sys- 


tomary and ethical and which in 

the course of modern business have become obsolete. 
One of these is the direct inquiry. In the years gone 
by when a person sought credit, he was generally do- 
ing so for the first time or had established possibly 
only one previous account. Naturally the merchant 
extending credit made a direct inquiry from his fel- 
low merchant. However, credit has long since out- 
grown that stage and, of course the direct inquiry has 
become highly impractical. 


THE PRESENT STRUCTURE 
The present solid credit structure has been built 
upon the firm foundation of the Credit Reporting Bu- 
reau. Without a centralized credit control the vast vo 
ume of credit business now being done would be im- 
possible. Without the present system of interchange of 
credit information, a chaotic condition would prevail 


that would undermine the confidence of the buying 


public in the merchants of today. In order to prop 
erly function, the Credit Reporting Bureau must have 
the support and co-operation of all merchants. All 
inquiries pertaining to 
credit customers must flow 
through this channel. 
PROPER CONTROL 

It is quite true that there 
are times when direct in- 
quiry would suffice for a 
specific charge, but by 
using the direct inquiry in 
a case of this character we 
are not building up a file 
of information to be avail- 
able on the next occasion 
when a customer again 
seeks credit. To accomplish 
the greatest good for the 
greatest number, it  be- 
hooves all of us to make 
Sacrifices so that we may 
ourselves reap the benefit 
of other sacrifices when 
the time arrives. Without 
centralized credit control 
(and that is what a Credit 
Reporting Bureau is) the 
actual cost of credit busi- 
ness would be much high- 





The dangerous practice of displaying 
only the pet accounts. 


tem, inquiries flowing to the mer- 
chants from all directions would necessitate increas- 
ing the staff of the credit officer with a correspond- 
ing increase in clerical cost to each individual organi- 
zation. This is the day of specialization and a report- 
ing bureau is a specialized expert in the gathering 
and distributing of information. That is the purpose 
of its existence and it can do the job more thoroughly 
and to better advantage than an individual organiza- 
tion. Another thing, if direct inquiry were generally 
used it would shut off many sources of valuable 
credit information. This is particularly true as applied 
to banks. Although a bank may have confidence in an 
institution inquiring about one of its clients, the con- 
stant duplication of work would exhaust its patience 
and desire to be of assistance. 


Pet AccouUNTS 
The most dangerous practice of all, where the di- 
rect inquiry is employed, is that indulged in by un- 
scrupulous credit seekers who maintain one or two 
pet accounts which are paid promptly and which are 
used for reference purposes 
only. Such customers make 
no mention of the numer- 
ous accounts which are de- 
linquent and unpaid at the 
time additional credit is 

sought. 

LEGAL ASPECT 

There is also danger of 
an institution establishing 
a liability by answering a 
direct inquiry, especially so 
in instances in which the 
information is derogatory 
to the customer. Our Na- 
tional Association has 
from time to time warned 
us of the possibility of a 
damage suit. A short time 
ago a notice was issued by 
the National Association 
citing a case in which judg- 
ment was obtained against 
an individual institution 
giving derogatory informa- 
tion in answer to a direct 

inquiry. 
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“Oh How You Authorize” 


By Edgar G. Braun, Attorney for the Associated Retail Credit Men 
and Women of Detroit, Michigan 


HE technique of credit has 
long since emerged from 
the laboratory. Elaborate 
filing systems, creditphones, Credit 
Reporting Bureaus and many other vehicles for the 
distribution and availability of credit records has make 
the technique of credit an accomplishment. 

The psychology of credit, especially that part which 
has to do with the customer appeal, has by a great 
many been but too well understood, consequently it 
has been over exploited. Alluring advertisements and 
attractive card signs in the window displays have done 
the rest. Many of our merchants have abused the 
psychological appeal to such an extent that credit on 
easy terms is now often a base for some unethical 
and even reprehensible conduct. I wonder how many 
of you credit men and women who get the CrepiT 
Wok p really read the articles that are entered therein 
I wish you would make it a personal effort to read 
those articles. They are very good and I am going 
to quote in this case the thoughts of Frank A. Mar- 
shall, whose article appears in a recent issue of the 
Crepit WoRLD. 
and insofar as I am a law- 
yer and closely connected 


His article deals with the Lawyer, 


with the credit situation, I 
believe the thought ex- 
pressed in Mr. Marshall’s 
article to be very appropri 
ate. 
his high and lofty ideals 
should have the same ulti- 
mate goal as the lawyer.” 

The lawyers’ problem is 
vastly different from that 
of any other citizen whose 
relations with his fellows 
are intimate. The physi- 
cian’s task, for instance, is 


“cr 


The credit man with 


to cure his patient; the 
merchant’s is to satisfy his 
‘customers. It is the preach- 
er’s to perform the duties 
of his sacred calling with 
consecrated _ effectiveness 
which presents few great 
problems, and the credit 
man through dealings ° [J 
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which establish and retain 
confidences to the glory of 
his employer and satisfac- 
tion of their customers. 


Editor’s Note: This is one of a series 
of educational talks delivered before 
the Associated Retail Credit Managers 
of Detroit by their Legal Counsellor. 
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It'is our duty to find out who pays the bills 


None of these addresses himself 
to a task parallel to that of the law- 
yer, whose problem is to win—not 
through trickery, or illegality or 
manipulation, but to win. Not one of us would, in 
time of need, employ an attorney who, we believe, 
could not win the verdict we want. Fees are not ob- 
tained by the loss of cases, adverse verdicts do not 
attract clients. 

Eliminating from the discussion of the Unknown 
who influence human relations in many lines of con- 
tract, the legal crook, the cheap shyster or viperous 
“mouthpiece,” the manipulator of juries, the suborner 
of perjury and all who disgrace their profession, the 
God-fearing, law-respecting, self-respecting reputable 
and honest lawyer still is confronted with the prob- 
lem of adjusting the balance of the scales of Justice 
so that he may employ successfully every means the 
law places at his disposal to win the verdict for his 
client. 

It is at this point that perhaps most, certainly much, 
of the blame for the perversion of Justice in its 
finest sense rests. 

The Credit man unlike 
that Unknown lawyer, the 
representative of all who 
labor for the attainment of 
the great ideal of justice— 
an ideal far nearer realiza- 
tion than ever before, is 
yet the pitfall, the stum- 
bling block, the cause of so 
much grief in business, loss 
in money and dissatisfied 
feelings and unsatisfactory 
handling of his employer's 
clients. Why is this so, 
what reason have I to 
make such a_ charge 
against such an important 
part of a great institution, 
that person who by his dy- 
namic personality, his wit- 
ning ways, put on_ the 
books of his company thou- 
sands, yes millions of dol 
lars in business each yeat. 
That person in most cases, 
who does not fit himself to 
the position and name he 
glories in, that person who 


Turn to page 9, please 
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will take a chance on his employer’s money and mer- 
chandise, because he does not or will not acquaint him- 
self with the mere fundamentals of learning, apper- 
taining to his particular line of business. That person 
called Credit Manager, who does not know, but thinks 
he does, the requisites essential in making a sale. That 
person called Credit Man, who does not know, but re- 
fuses to admit it, the essential of a good or binding 


ness for herself or with other persons and with no 
strings tied to her because of a husband, providing, 
however, she so buys, sells, contracts and deals only 
with that property, money or other credits that are her 
own, her “Own sole and separate estate.” I mean by 
that, it must be hers and hers only, not jointly with 
her husband or by the entireties, but her own free and 
clear. This act resulted, therefore, in the more am- 


contract, or a good or 
binding charge account. 
That person who will 
sell anything, not belong- 
longing to himself, to 
anyone, without the least 
question in his mind 
about the collectability 
of the account. 


To my way of think- 
ing each and every per- 
son attaining to the po- 
sition and dignity of a 
credit man should study 
and be fully conversant 
with the “Married 
Women’s Act.” He 
should know something 
about contracts, he 
should at least know 
something about sales 
and the subjects of ne- 
gotiable instruments, 
bailments and suretyship 
should not be an un- 
known quantity. 


Possibly the one most 
vital subject is that un- 
der the title “Married 
Womens Act.” This act 
attempts to take away 
from the married wom- 
en the disability of the 
common law, when ev- 
erything she had imme- 
diately became the prop- 
erty of the man _ she 
married, she had no fur- 
ther right or control 
over it, or herself, she 
could not 


contract, 
could not buy or sell, 
but merely serve. The 
act has through its vari- 
Ous stages now put the 
woman on an even level 
with the man. It has 
given her the right to 
vote, to buy, to sell, to 
contract, to go into busi- 








GETTING BACK THE CUSTOMER 
WHO QUITS 


D. J. Woodlock, Manager-Treasurer, 
National Retail Credit Association. 


We have always preached the Credit Manager should 
not alone be the arbiter of Credit extension, but a dip- 
lomat in the holding of trade, and a business builder. 


Sometimes it would appear we spend too much time 
on the development of new accounts, when those we 
have spent time and money to put on our books as 
charge customers, are drifting away. 


It is strange that a great majority of Credit Managers 
are satisfied with opening the account, but never follow 
it up to capitalize on the contact formed. 


It costs money to get accounts on your books, and 
every one who “dies” on your hands, is depleting your 
tangible assets. 


Why do they drift away? Mostly because they have 
not received the proper attention. And who should see 
that they get this attention? None other than the 
Credit Manager, who is, or should be, the sales man- 
ager of every Retail Store. 


It is ten times as hard to sell a customer who quits, 
as it is to sell a new account. Yet the customer you had 
is a tangible asset, and you should no more think of 
losing him than you would of severing your friendship 
with your best friend. 


You will say they stopped buying without reason. 
There must be some reason, and in 95% of the cases 
which have been called to our attention the store man- 
agement is to blame. 


Of course it takes time and work to follow up all your 
customers. But it pays big dividends in the long run 
and the Credit Manager who does not apply himself to 


this idea is missing an opportunity for service to his 
firm. 


Merchants themselves are usually to blame for a fail- 
ure of the Credit Manager in getting back the customer 
who quits, because they demand from him so much 
detail work he has no time to analyze accounts. The 
Credit Manager should be relieved of all clerical work 
so he may devote a large part of his time to keeping in 
touch with each individual account and be a real Busi- 
ness Builder. 








bitious women going into 
business, and I am 
pleased to say that they 
are in practically every 
line of business and pro- 
fession. I, for one, ad- 
mire the professional 
and _ business 
but as long as she stays 


women, 


single we are not inter- 
ested in her, for our 
problem tonight is to 
find out who pays the 
bills or who should pay 
the bills after she ac- 
quires the nonentity, the 
husband. 


Every sale is in real- 
ity a contract, one party 
agrees to sell for a con- 
sideration and the other 
to buy. The contract be- 
ing express, the law will 
not imply one. In 32 
Michigan, page 204, we 
find this: A tradesman 
supplies goods to the 
wife at his peril when 
the husband is guilty of 
no neglect of duty in 
the premises, and con- 
sequently when _ there 
can be no necessity for 
her purchasing on his 
credit at all; further on 
we find this, A husband 
who suitably supplies 
his wife with necessaries 
or with the money to 
purchase them, will not 
be held liable on the 
basis of a presumption 
of authority, or by an 
implied agency, for 
goods purchased by her 
on his credit, without 
his knowledge or con- 
sent, of one with whom 
he had no previous deal- 


Turn to page 31, please 
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Adjusting Ourselves to Installment Selling 


stand, by some of the foreign governments, cen 


] sot, by sme. selling was originated, I under- 


turies ago. 


period of years: 


allowed the parties ben- 
efited to pay for these 
improvements on the in- 
stallment plan. Later we 
had the Liberty Loan 
Bonds which were sold 
on installment. We also 
have states, counties and 
municipalities carrying 
on improvements and 
assessing them to prop- 
erty owners on the in- 
stallment basis, which 
has proved successful 
for generations. 

I only mention this to 
show that installment 
selling is one of our old- 
est systems of credit. 

In this country install- 
ment selling has been 
applied for several years 
to some classes of farm- 
ing implements and fur- 
niture. In the last few 
years it is being applied 
more generally to all 
lines of business. 

We have two kinds of 
installment credits. Pro- 
ductive and consump- 
tive. The productive in- 
stallment credit is used 
by most of our large 
corporations and manu- 
facturers. They buy 
their machinery and 
equipment on the in- 
stallment basis, many of 
them would never have 
been able to start oper- 


In this country it was first adopted 
by our government, in the selling of government land. 
These lands were sold to settlers with small down 
payments and the remainder to be prorated over a 
In the early days of our country 
this plan allowed many men to own land who would 
never have been able to do so otherwise. 

Later our government built irrigation systems and the balance. 


By GEO. W. STEELE, Credit Manager 
Lynch Jewelry Co., Inc. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ating otherwise. 
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Installment selling gives the people happiness and comfort 
with only a limited amount of money. 


Consumptive installment is now be- 
ing put into general practice in almost all lines of busi- 
ness, and in my opinion is yet in its infancy. 

It will be only a few years until all lines of business 
will be forced to adopt installment selling. 

We have here in Birmingham one men’s furnishing 
store which is successfully selliag furnishings on in- 
stallment. Their plan is to sell $25.00 or more of fur- 
nishings with 20 per cent cash and ten weeks to pay 
A department store here is selling 


household linens on the 
same basis and report it 
to be a success. 

Consumptive _ install- 
ment credit is now per- 
mitting our salaried peo- 
ple and wage earners to 
live better and get more 
happiness out of life 
than the rich did a few 
years ago. What else 
have we to live for ex- 
cept the pleasure and 
happiness that we get 
out of this life? We 
surely can’t take away 
anything with us. 

You may be in the de- 
partment store business 
and say that the automo- 
bile dealer is not your 
competitor. When you 
are refusing installment 
credit in your line and 
your customer goes out 
and buys an automobile 
on installment, he will 
not spend much cash 
with you until the auto- 
mobile is paid for. All 
lines of business that 
are after the buyer’s 
dollar are your compet- 
itors, and to meet com- 
petition you will have to 
adopt their system of 
selling if you expect to 
keep pace with the day. 

People of today have 
a certain amount of 


Turn to pa3e 32, please 
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Science is Enlisted in 
War on Check Crimes 


N A laboratory at Rochester, New York, Burgess 
Smith, formerly in charge of the anti-counter 
feiting measures of the U. S. Bureau of Engrav- 

ing and Printing, has been working for the last ten 
years to erect obstacles in the path of the horde of 
check criminals that now exacts an annual tribute of 
approximately $100,000,000 a year through check 
forgery and alteration. 


When Smith, in 1919, resigned from the Bureau 
which prints all of the Government’s bank notes and 
securities, he was convinced that it was entirely pos 
sible to produce a check that would reduce the op 
portunities for wholesale forgery, and that would be 
as hard to alter by means of erasures as a $100 bill 
His objective, he says, was a check that could not be 
counterfeited and that would come as close as possible 
to yelling “Murder!” when anyone tried to tamper 
with it. 

Smith’s first difficulty was to discover an ink that 
would be made darker, instead of being bleached out, 
by the application of acid. No such ink existed and 
it took a year and a half of constant research to dis 
cover the proper combination of chemicals. 
bring to fruition the plan he had in mind, he had to 
devise for the background of the check a design that 
involved the resources of mathematics, chemistry and 
photo-engraving. 

Standing beside a camera weighing three tons, and 
holding in his hand three glass plates, Smith explained 
the complex process to which he was forced to resort 
On one of the plates the huge camera had photo 
graphed thousands of dots spelling hundreds of repe 
titions of the word “void.” On each of the other 
two, an intricate dot 


Then to, 


“The metal plates from which the check paper is 
printed are exact duplicates of these plates,” Mr. 
Smith said. 
with a secret mathematical formula. By shifting the 


“The dots are arranged in accordance 


relative positions of the plates a fraction of an inch 
we can get literally thousands of designs. The warning 
words are indistinguishable until eradicating acids are 
brought into contact with the paper. Then, the rest 
of the design fades out and the ‘voids’ printed in the 
ink that it took so long to discover, leap from their 
hiding place.” 

As far back as 1899, mechanical devices were de 
veloped to protect the amount of the check by shred- 
ding words and figures into the fibre of the paper, but 
an effective safety paper such as Burgess Smith has 
succeeded in producing was required to provide the 
same degree of protection against alteration of the 
payee’s name. In numerous cases the criminal, un- 
able to raise the amount because it had been machine 
protected, has erased the name of the payee, substitut 
ed “Cash” or “Bearer,” and obtained the money. 


So far as counterfeiting the check is concerned, the 
design can be duplicated only by the use of the secret 
formula, combined with the one chance in many thou 
sand that the plates could again be superimposed in 
their exact relative position. Such a possibility, ac 
cording to Mr. Smith, is as remote as finding two peo 
ple with identical fingerprints. 

The safety check cannot prevent anyone from copy 
ing another person’s signature or endorsement, but 
since it is impossible to counterfeit the design, and 
since the paper is as carefully guarded to keep it from 
falling into the wrong hands as is the paper upon 

which the government’s 





pattern had been photo 
graphed by the same 
camera. 

Smith placed the two 
latter plates on top of 
each other. A design of 





rosettes appeared. He 
shifted the top plate and 
the design changed to 
one of frost crystals. 
When the two plates 
were placed under the 
third one, the dots form- 
ing the “voids” com- 
bined with those on the 
other plates and became 
invisible. The rosettes or 
frost crystals remained. 








Burgess Smith (right) and his assistant in the 
anti-forgery laboratory at Rochester, N. Y. 


bank notes are printed, 
the forger cannot print 
up a batch of checks 
that are facsimiles of 
those used by his intend 
ed victim, and then fill 
them in and cash them 
at his leisure. 

This discovery will 
without a doubt be of 
great help to the busi- 
ness man, especially the 
credit man who is con- 
stantly asked to “O. K.” 
checks for customers of 
all classes and grades. 
It will probably make 
his job a little easier. 
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Are You Playing Favorites? 


By WALTER B. BRINKMAN, Credit Manager 
Geo. A. Gray Co., Duluth, Minn. 
and Director, National Retail Credit Association 





WALTER B. BRINKMAN 


RE you discriminating against spot cash 
A buyers? Are you encouraging slow-pay hab- 

its which may eventually seriously affect 
your collection turn-over ? 


Some good houses are doing both of these things 
by extending long time terms on fur coats, rugs and 
other larger items for which Mrs. Long-Contract pays 
just exactly the same as paid by Mrs. Spot-Cash and 
Mrs. Thirty Days. 

Figure it out yourself. 

Consider the customer’s viewpoint. 

If four, five or six months is allowed on a three 
hundred dollar coat without paying a premium for the 


extra time why not take three, four, five or six months 
on small accounts? 


Indeed why not? 


Suppose your wholesale houses allowed you the 
same net cash price on large accounts running for 
four, five or six months. Wouldn’t you be inclined to 
take extra time on smaller accounts? 


There is but one fair way—cash price only for cash 
or thirty day accounts. A proper carrying charge to 
be added on contract accounts. 


Carrying charges to be fixed and charged at and by 
the Credit Department. A clause in the contract 
specifying that for each full month of anticipation of 
the due date of final payment there will be a deduc- 
tion of one month carrying charge. 


This arrangement is absolutely fair—the customer 
pays the cash price plus a carrying charge for the 
time actually taken. The deduction for anticipation 
speeds up the final payment. Insistence on prompt- 
ness in weekly or monthly payments establishes good 
paying habits—makes them better-habited for your 
regular Thirty Day accounts. 


Reports to your Credit Bureau should specify pay- 





ing habits on Contract Accounts as well as on Thirty 
Day accounts. 

Customers are receptive when it is explained that 
if they do not wish to disturb their investments which 
might entail a loss of interest or dividend it is pos- 
sible to arrange for a payment from their income. The 
payments to include the actual cost of carrying the 
account over the deferred period and that by meeting 
as agreed a contract for certain definite stipulated pay- 
ments, a prompt pay record is maintained. 


Explain that your prices are cash prices. That they 
doubtless have always paid cash or cash in thirty days 
and that it would have been unfair to them who have 
always been prompt, to make the price sufficient to 
cover the cost of carrying accounts for some who 
might pay in three, four, five or six months or more. 

Some merchants may say “Yes, the carrying charge 
is alright, but some of my competitors will not agree 
to the plan.” 


Very well. Be yourself. 


If it is right, go ahead and do it; others will follow. 
The good customer is quick to realize that if a proper 
carrying charge is not added then it must have been 
there already. 


Just as the old story about the traveling man’s new 
hat. It was there even though it did not show in his 
expense account. 

The days of padded expense accounts have gone by. 
The days of padded prices are surely passing. 

If you are not already operating on the Carrying 
Charge Contract Basis start now. 

Do you realize that the branches of the mail order 
houses quote a cash price and on furniture, imple- 
ments, phonographs, radios and the like which they 
sell on contract they add a stiff carrying charge? 


It is the cash price that makes the sale. It is the 
carrying charge that speeds up your collections. 
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Do You Know What The 
National Retail Credit 
Association Is Doing? 


members lose sight of what we 
are doing in the interest of Bet- 
ter Credit. 


To measure the value of the Nat- 
ional Retail Credit Association, we 
must take into consideration the 
constructive things which affect the 
Credit of the Nation, and might be 
considered intangible, as far as local 
conditions are concerned. 


ee ceientne it appears our 


Our record for the past year stands 
out as the most useful and worth 
while effort of any commercial organ- 
ization. They are achievements which 
should bring us recognition from all 
thinking Retailers, great or small. 


First—We have, by extraordinary 
effort, caused the United States 
Government to make a survey of 
Retail Credit conditions, so all Re- 
tailers, Manufacturers, Bankers, and 
Economists might get accurate sta- 
tistics based upon the experience of 
over one-half million Merchants. 


Second— We have, through our 
efforts and supervision, published in 
523 daily newspapers, reaching one- 
half of our population, advertisements 
bringing home to the public the ne- 
cessity of paying their bills promptly. 
Not a “flash in the pan’’ campaign, 
but a year ‘round educational feature, 
and reports indicate increased collec- 
tion percentages in districts covered. 


Third—We have prepared and pre- 
sented to Congress, recommenda- 
tions for changes in our laws, so as 
to furnish addresses on registered 
mail receipts; so as to make Govern- 
ment Employees subject to Garnish- 
ment; so as to make the Bankruptcy 
Law protect the Retailer. 


Fourth—We have builded and sys- 
tematized a National Interchange 
System, with over 1,000 units, repre- 
senting the best Reporting Bureaus 
of the land, for furnishing the Retailer 
with accurate information regarding 
his credit customers. The record of 
over 60,000,000 individuals are in 
these files. 


Fifth—We have consistently up- 
held the ethics of sound credit exten- 
sion, and through our organization 
have stabilized Installment Selling. 


Sizth—We have arranged for and 
supervised Class Studies, Regional 
and State Conferences, through which 
the Credit Manager of tomorrow may 
acquire an education which was de- 
nied those of today. 


Seventh—We publish a monthly 
magazine, devoted exclusively to 
Retail Credit problems, and which is 
alone worth our membership fee, as 
it is the only magazine devoted to 
Retail Credits. 
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In Union There Is Strength 


By J. H. VAN De WATER, General Manager 
Retail Merchants Credit Ass’n, Los Angeles, Calif. 


IME,” a national magazine, prints the follow- 
ing: “As the first half of the year passes into 
history, a backward survey suggests that the 


most significant business feature of the first six months 
of 1928 was the number and scope of business 


mergers.” 

Mr. Van De Water tells us: 

“The security of business and 
the stability of credit depends to a 
large extent upon the strength un- 
derlying business ventures. But a 
few years ago mergers. were 
frowned upon, being classed as 
trusts and monopolies, while today 
the creating of co-operative ven- 
tures for the purpose of dealing 
more efficiently with a problem is 
encouraged. 

“It has been observed that dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 
30th, a marked advancement has 
taken place in the growth and pop- 
ularity of Trade and Credit Asso- 
ciations. The extension of credit 
in all business undertakings is, be- 
yond doubt, still increasing and so 
long as dealt with properly, having 
reference to proper control, no 
marked alarm is detected. How- 
ever, it is to be understood that 
care should be exercised lest con- 
fusion born of a desire to increase 
volume works a harm. 

“In many localities it is believed 
that professional men related to 
medical groups, units and clinics 
have kept fairly wel! abreast with 
the credit situation, yet no author- 
ity has been found who will con- 
cede that advancement in this line 
is in proportion to those endeavors 
spoken of as being conducted on 
strictly business plans. Within our 


evinced to procrastinate. Since no standard relative to 
time has been set up for the guidance of the public, 
there appears to be confusion in this quarter. Medi- 
cine is being judged by different standards than in 
the past and the truth is not disturbed in admitting 


the fact that the doctor will detract from dignity and 








THE DIRECT INQUIRY 
ROBBERY 


Some years ago, before we had the 
well organized and efficient Service 
Department we now boast of, there 
may have been an excuse for members 
of the National Retail Credit Associ- 
ation resorting to the practice of writ- 
ing direct to references in order to 
secure credit information. But today, 
with 1,031 Reporting Bureaus keyed 
up to give the best possible service, it 
is little short of criminal to continue 
this practice. 


It robs the Bureau of information 


it should have. 


It robs the Bureau of a revenue it 
is entitled to. 


It gives you incomplete information. 


It deprives other Credit Granters of 
your co-operation. 


It breaks down the Credit morale 


of your community. 


It is direct opposition to all the 
ethics and teachings of the National 
Retail Credit Association. 


Let us keep up and increase the ef- 
ficiency of our Service Department by 
clearing all requests for credit infor- 
mation through our Bureaus. You 
will profit—Your Bureau will profit— 
Your Community will profit—And the 
National will profit. Don’t “short cir- 


cuit” your own machine. 








fail to serve a purpose when he de- 
parts wholly from his profession. 
Nevertheless his business after all, 
is a business, and when treated as 
such in a consistent manner will be 
quickly recognized by the public 
which is known to be keen in its 
ability to sense business. 

“The doctor must maintain a con- 
sistent per cent of financial recov- 
ery in proportion to his efforts, if 
he is to be successful and it is to be 
borne ever in mind that only suc- 
cess is found to be attractive. The 
public does not pay the doctor to- 
day as it should because it has not 
been taught to do.so. A panacea 
for financial troubles will never be 
found in a Collection Agency. The 
doctor must come to understand 
that his first big step, the opening 
of the account, must be handled in 
a proper and unfaltering manner. 
‘An account properly opened is 
half collected,’ like an operation 
properly performed at once, half 
insures prompt recovery. 

“Within the past six weeks some 
of the ablest men engaged in medi- 
cine and hospitalization have met 
in conference with the staff of the 
Credit Association for the purpose 
of organizing a professional Med- 
ico-Dental credit unit; to co-ordin- 
ate professional experiences and 
activities with those of business in- 
stitutions; that the clothing and 


immediate vicinity, close observation over a consider- 
able period of time does not lend to the conclusion 
that our doctors are abreast of the situation. It is 
very evident that business has gone much to the fore, 
while the profession has advanced little, if any. The 
inevitable result to be expected is: That the public 
will recognize the demand made by sheer necessity of 
good business to liquidate in business like quarters, 
while with the profession a market tendency is 


feeding of the public, together with the preservation 
of health be dealt with in an intelligent manner and 
in turn cause to be liquidated promptly, all obligations 
in all quarters, without regard to the kind of service 
rendered means a participation in a common plan. 
There is no apparent reason why the public should 
discriminate when it comes to paying bills unless it is 
because the doctors as a group have not considered 


Turn to page 17, please 
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By LOUIS SINCLAIR GRIGSBY 


Creditorial 


(Reg. U. S. Patent Office) 


Ass’t Secy., Associated Retail Credit Men, Washington, D. C. 


“Christmas Buying and the Credit Bureau” 


URING the month of No- 
D vember the gun is heard 

heralding the official start 
of the annual endurance contest. 
This race of the year between the 
public and members of the retail 
credit profession increases steadily 
in competition and bitterness. It is 
simply a question of whether or 
not on Christmas Eve each and 
every embryo Santa Claus has 
played his role to perfection. If 
so, plenty of credit has been grant- 
ed, hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worth of merchandise changed 
hands and thousands of promises 
to pay recorded on your ledgers. 
The question will arise in Febru- 
ary, perhaps earher, just how much 
of a Santa Claus have you been to 
the public? Have you sold mer- 
chandise through proper credit con- 
trol or have you made gifts to a lot 
of people who could not find the 
same Christmas spirit in other 
credit offices? 

To keep everlastingly at the job 
requires stamina and perseverence, 
as is exemplified by El Ouafi or 
Joie Ray of Olympic marathon 
fame. The race in which we par- 
ticipate holds forth no gold medal 
or laurel wreath, simply the satis- 
faction of a job well done. 

You expect a wonderful holiday 
buying season, and have properly 
prepared your office routine to han- 
dle the volume. You want to double 
the business of July and August and 
above all, you keenly anticipate 
doubling the sales of the same holi- 
day season last year. Just what 
part will the credit bureau (and by 
this term we designate any credit 
reporting organization) play in 
your plan of operation? Have you 
laid a foundation to handle volume 
business on a safe and sane basis or 








“LITTLE DROPS OF WATER, 
LITTLE GRAINS OF SAND” 


We all remember the old nursery 
rhyme: 


“Little Drops of Water, 
Little Grains of Sand, 
Make a Mighty Ocean, 
And a Pleasant Land.” 


Now “let us reason together.” If 
each of our 19,000 members would 
only persuade a fellow Credit. Granter 
to join us, we would over night have 
a membership of 38,000. 


It is easy to spread the Gospel of 
Good Credit, if you will realize you 
are building for yourself and every 
Retailer in the country by increasing 
our membership. 


Let Every Member Get a Member. 











Have you been a Santa Claus 
to the public? 


are you going to take a chance on 
having the firm inquire for your 
rotund appearance and _ bushy, 
white whiskers after the holly has 
dried and tarnish appears on the 
tinsel? This is the time to ascer- 
tain the possibilities of the credit 
bureau in respect to relieving you 
of burdensome details incidental 
to the passing of credit. It is also 
the correct season to adopt a 
proper attitude in this connection, 
reinforced by knowledge of the op- 
eration of such an organization. 

If your bureau membership 
means nothing more than the privi- 
lege of telephoning Main 4000 or 
Murray Hill 500, giving a name 
and addréss, then sitting back for 
eight or twenty-four hours await- 
ing the report, it is time to wake 
up. In every community you find 
the successful credit manager, one 
who is active in the affairs of his 
reporting bureau, which means that 
he is interested, and energetic 
enough to realize the potential 
power of the office, investigate, se- 
cure first hand information and 
prosper by this knowledge. 

Have you an idea as to the time 
and ability essential to the compila- 
tion of a first class antecedent re- 
port? Do you realize that in the 
average office twenty separate 
steps are necessary to place before 
you a sheet of paper on which ap- 
pears the credit record of a pros- 
pective customer? It is easy enough 
to say, “Get a report on Mrs. 
Blank,” but try and get one your- 
self in the same time you expect 
the bureau to perform this service. 

The reticence of your customer 
in furnishing information when 
the application is taken is doubly 
emphasized in compiling data. The 


Turn to page 16, please 
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person who does not answer questions readily when 
seeking accommodation has it arranged that channels 
of fact are clouded or closed to investigators. It is 
not humanly possible to furnish a complete report on 
every applicant, and you should be tolerant in your 
attitude toward the clearing house of ledger experi- 
ence. 

You will not find a class of men with a more pro- 
found devotion to service than the credit bureau man- 
agers of this country. The problems they are called 
upon to solve every day are unknown to credit grant- 
ors in general. 


How To EXPEDITE SERVICE 

In order to obtain full benefit from the services of 
your organization, why not survey your own office? 
It is, of course, the trifling errors that create delay 
in supplying credit information. The code number is 
taken for granted, but many reports are held up and 
incur the ire of a belligerent credit man just because 
his subordinate neglected to furnish that symbol. In 
handling requests for reports in writing, make sure 
that the taker of the information writes a legible hand. 
There is a great deal of difference between “John F. 
Smith” and “John T. Smith.” Little item, yet it 
means that in addition to the other duties involved, 
someone must give this inquiry directory service be- 
cause your employees are careless. In calling over the 
telephone make sure that confusing letters such as 
“G” and “D,” or “C” and “E,” “M” or “N,” or 
“P” and “T” are not reversed. The system in use by 
telephone companies simplifies this phase of furnish- 
ing data. It may sound foolish at first but instruct 


your employees to say, “G as in George,” “T as in 
Thomas” or “F as in Friday.” A minute saved at the 
source of the order may mean _ hours later on. 

If you live in a city where the streets are divided 
into sections such as “Northwest,” “Southeast,” etc., 
make sure that vital information is on the application. 


It is rather discouraging to send a reporter five miles 
across town to view a vacant lot just because the ap- 
plicant lived on the other side of the city. Not only 
that, but this useless work delays your report. 

In handling out of town inquiries be sure of the 
state. Reference to the postal guide will convince you 
that a familiar town name may appear under the head- 
ing of several states. Costs money and takes time to 
write or telegraph to New Jersey when your customer 
formerly lived in Kansas. 

When the high pressure customer rushes in and 
gives an out of town address vouchsafing the informa- 
tion that he had accounts “all over town,” do not ex- 
pect the credit bureau to get a report without more 
detail. It is futile to expect assistance on an appli- 
cant who lived in Chicago, Cleveland or Los Angeles, 
several years ago, unless you have a street address, 
particularly if the name is a common one. 


What would you do if you received a request for 
a report on an individual which read something like 
this, “Mrs. Barnes, Blank Street near drug store”? 
The first thought is to return such an inquiry, but 
the credit bureau managers are diligently working in 
your interest and they try and produce in the face of 
handicaps. You also say, “Silly, I never sent in a 
request like that.” Even so, bureau executives will 
tell you they are confronted with such inquiries at 
regular intervals. You cannot hope to examine each 
application. The struggle for information with such 
a basis to work on should forcibly remind you of the 
untiring effort of the employees of the bureau. By 
the way, the workers in a credit reporting organiza- 
tion are fired with a zeal for service and are vitally 
interested in the work. The best proof of this asser- 
tion is that only employees of this caliber stand the 
gaff of work under trying conditions that are natural 
to a bureau office. Without ambition and a service 
complex they fall by fhe wayside within a few months. 
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One other important point in our exposition of bu- 
reau service in the interest of greater co-operation and 
better service. If the trade references you furnish 
the bureau read, “Moderate account,” “Satisfactory 
customer,” “O. K. with us,” “Good for anything she 
wants,” or similar expressions, one would naturally 
assume that you would be content with a report that 
gave nothing more. As far as trade experience is con- 
cerned, this is what you want: “Account opened— 
Terms — Highest Credit — Owes — Pays — Last 
Charge — Last Payment.” That gives you a real pic- 
ture instead of a snapshot. 


Your organization will prosper only to the extent 
that the subscribers or members co-operate. Use of 
a credit bureau furnishes ample opportunity to dem- 
onstate that old saying, ‘““You get just as much out of 
an organization as you put into it, nothing more.” 


Be sure your employees appreciate the meaning of 
courtesy and demand the use of this element of busi- 
ness. When you find it necessary to register a com- 
plaint or criticize bureau work or personnel failure, 
do not “take it out” on a minor employee. Call the 
proper official and cite the facts. He is eager to ad- 
just and correct, but “reading the riot act” does not 
simplify matters. 


The major buying season of this year fast ap- 
proaches, the Merry Christmastide. Why not go out 
of your way to make it happy for the other fellow? 
You will find him halfway across the imaginary street 
with hand outstretched and a hearty, welcoming 
smile. 


Co-operate with your credit bureau and above all 
exercise toleration in connection with it. After all, we 
are all human, all working hard for the mutual wel- 
fare. Let us make the journey through life as pleas- 
ant as possible by diligent practice of the age-old 
standard of conduct, The Golden Rule. 


In Union There is Strength 
(Continued from page 14) 


the underlying business fundamentals of their pro- 
fessions. If medicine and surgery is to continue 
proper scientific advancement, it, like all other busi- 
ness, must have sufficient funds. These funds must 
come in a consistent, equitable, just and business-like 
manner. 

“In reaching the public through association and 
propaganda this thought, time and effort must be put 
forth by someone. The Association is regarded as be- 
ing possessed of the machinery or proper vehicle to 
carry on this work. It is the business of the Associa- 
tion to do so—and good business in any line requires 
business-like procedure. 

“In dealing with the credit phase it is contemplated 
by the Association and those interested to conduct a 
school for the secretaries, that they may be instructed 
in the simple yet best methods to be employed, differ- 
entiating somewhat from those of a merchant, that 
they be standardized as to the methods, relieving in 
some respect the doctor from certain business fea 
tures that he may be free to display more consistent 
dignity. 

“This unit of professional men would be in a posi- 
tion to gather once a month and solve many prob- 
lems that can be dealt with only through personal con- 
tract and organization. The retail merchants, sharp 
competitors in bygone days, did not deem it necessary 
to meet because they were competitors, but after sev 
eral years of these group conferences they can now 
measure their accomplishmnts as the direct result of 
unit contact. 
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The Credit Problems 
of the Milk Man 


Editors Note: 


The following extract from a letter written by Edwin F. Hagemann, Sec’y 
and Treasurer of the St. Louis Dairy Co., St. Louis, brings to us new facts 
regarding the retail dairy problem as regards credit. Mr. Hagemann is a past 
president of The Associated Retail Credit Men of St. Louis. 


We are not to be considered an authority on the handling of retail milk 
delivery credits in a locality where the transient class of customers enter largely 
into the business since we do not have that element in our city. However, for 
your information it is a well known fact that in some large cities all the large 
dairies deliver to the family trade on a strictly cash basis—money in the empty 
bottle each night or no milk in the morning, and as this is almost a universal 
practice there it seems to work no hardship. This drastic method is not practical 
unless all dealers cooperate in the same. 


In my judgment a much better plan is to sell coupon books for cash in 
denominations of $1.00, $2.00 and $5.00, the coupons being arranged in money 
units of 5c, 2c and Ic each so that any amount may be arrived at from the 
coupons. This system, of course, requires that a sufficient amount of coupons 
be put in the empty bottle each night to pay for the following morning’s purchase. 
We have used the coupon book very successfully in localities where the credit 
risk was too great and believe it the best solution of this problem. 


The third way of handling this situation is to limit all accounts to a weekly 
basis and the customer is given to understand that the collection is made on a 
given day of the week each week and that the account must be paid on that day 
or service is discontinued. This plan is in effect at Colorado Springs which, 
of course, is subject to a large percentage of transient trade and in talking to a 
leading dairyman there last summer he advised me that under this plan of 
weekly limit his losses were very small. 
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The Secretary's Page 


By GUY H. HULSE, Secretary 
National Retail Credit Association 


SERVICE 


GREAT forward step was taken at the Provi- 
A dence Convention when an amalgamation was 

effected between the then Retail Credit Men’s 
National Association and the Credit Service Exchange 
Division. Is it a complete amalgamation, or is it an 
amalgamation in name only? This is a serious ques- 
tion—it deserves serious consideration and a serious 
answer. 


It was the intention of the Providence Convention 
that the amalgamation should be complete in every 
detail. Conclusive proof of this statement is the fact 
that the Convention ratified the new Constitution and 
3y-Laws. 


The Declaration of Independence says, “We hold 
these truths to be self evident; that all men are cre- 
ated equal.” This does not make them so—in truth 
they are not. 

The fact that the Officers and Directors of this 
Association may say that the amalgamation is or is 
not complete, does not make it so. The only thing that 
proves or disapproves it, is our conduct since the rati- 
fication of the New Constitution and By-Laws. 

Have the Bureau Man- 
agers acted any differently 
since the Providence Con- 
vention? Have they given 
any better or any worse 
service? After all that is 
the real measure of their 
usefulness to this Associa- 
tion and to American busi- 
ness. 


Service, good, consistent, 
reliable, prompt and accur- 
ate service, is the correct 
standard of measure. I am 
convinced that the quality 
of service, both locally and 
in the interchange of re- 
ports is gradually being 
improved. The Bureau 
Manager IS FULFILL- 
ING HIS PART OF THE 
CONTRACT OF AMAL- 
GAMATION, BY GIV- 
ING THE CREDIT 
GRANTER A BETTER 
SERVICE. HE IS DO- 
ING EVEN BETTER 
THAN THAT — HE IS 


u 
8) \ 





Direct inquiries or short circuiting the bureau 
produces disastrous results 


SENDING THIS OFFICE 90% OF THE NEW 
INDIVIDUAL NATIONAL MEMBERS THAT 
ARE BEING WRITTEN TODAY. 
Co-OPERATION 

Now, as to the other party to the contract—the Re- 
tail Credit Granter. What has he done to aid in this 
process of amalgamation? Has he ceased rmaking di- 
rect inquiries? Has he ceased short circuiting the 
Bureau’? In some cases he has not. He goes blithely 
along his way, still continuing in this pernicious prac- 
tice, robbing himself of dependable service, robbing 
the bureau of information and income. 
the amalgamation? 


Did he want 
Certainly he wanted it, and he 
was right in wanting it. He was right in wanting one 
strong, healthy organization, better financed and con 
sequently better able to serve and protect business. 

He is wrong after having formed this potential 
organization through amalgamation, to continue to do 
the very thing that tends to destroy it. There is but 
one place to get credit information THAT 
PLACE IS THE CREDIT BUREAU. 

The Credit Granters, who sit back and wonder if 
the amalgamation has really been effected. These 
Credit Granters should remember the old saying, 


and 


“Put your own house in 
order before you give at- 
tention to your neighbor’s 
house.” 

The only way that the 
amalgamation can prove 
successful is for the Credit 
Granter and the 
Manager to entertain a 
mutual respect. 
come about only through a 
= desire on the part of the 
Bureau Manager to give 
better SERVICE, and on 
the part of the Credit 
Granters to give better 
CO-OPERATION. 

This is not said in a 
spirit of criticism, but 
rather in an effort to clar- 
ify an atmosphere that has 
an apparent tendency to 
become rather hazy. IF 
WE HAVE ANY SKEL- 
ETONS IN THE OR- 
GANIZATION CLOSET, 
LET US RID OUR- 
SELVES OF THEM 
NOW. 


3ureau 


This can 


\\ 
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Why I Am a Credit Man 


By W. R. BRYAN, Mgr. Dept. of Accounts 
John C. Lewis Company, Louisville, Ky. 
and Director National Retail Credit Ass’n 


family of Kentucky pioneers of that classification. 

At the age of thirty I realized I was not getting 
the “kick” out of life I wanted, and forthwith decided 
to take Commercial training, going in for a course in 
Accounting with a Certified Public Accountant of 
good reputation. After a few months of this training, 
I accepted a job as General Accountant with a Cement 
Manufacturing Company, doing all of the work, in- 
cluding Cost accounting, for the following four years 
—two of which I served as Treasurer of the Corpora- 
tion. At this time the Accountant made me a propo- 
sition to come with him as a partner, which I accepted. 

In the second year of this partnership we were 
called upon to audit the affairs of a concern handling 
Women’s Ready-to-Wear exclusively. Our report on 
this audit resulted in a complete change of Manage- 
ment. 

The new Manager called upon us to help him locate 
a Credit Man and Office Manager, which is not al- 
ways an easy thing to do. After several days we sub- 
mitted several names as possible prospects, uuue of 
which seemed to “fit in,” and I was asked to take 
charge of the office, pending the finding of the right 
man. In a short time I found this work appealed to 
me and I remained. 

Now, why? First, I found the 
work fascinating, as it kept me 
constantly studying and plan- 
ning. Each application present- 
ed something new. The variety 
furnished me with the “spice of 
life” I found myself in need of. 

Next, I quickly realized I was 
being thrown with a very high 
grade class of fellow workers, 
for it is an axiom that “To be a 
good credit man, one must be 
four square, each way and al- 


I WAS born and reared on a farm, coming from a 


ways.” “The Biggest and Best Asset 


Next, I found it very refresh- 
ing to note the high percentage 
of integrity prevalent in human- 
ity at large, which makes the ex- 
tending of credit possible. 

One of the many pleasant ex- 
periences I have had, is the one 
that brings me in contact with a 
customer who has a real—or 
fancied grievance—and after a 
“battle” find the customer to be 








W. R. BRYAN 


I have as a Credit Manager, is the BRAINS 
and KNOWLEDGE of my fellow Credit 
Managers. All I need is sense and judge- 
ment enough to keep in touch with their 
experiences and profit by their knowledge, 
and I know of no better way than by They 
AFFILIATION with the " 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


a “good scout” and a good friend. It would seem that 
the main thing in this, or any other work, would be a 
careful study of the other fellow’s viewpoint, and a 
little common—or horse sense, mixed with our tech- 


nical knowledge. 

The biggest and best asset I have as a Credit Man 
is the brains and knowledge of my fellow Credit Men. 
All I need is sense and judgment enough to keep in 
touch with them and profit by their experience. This 
is easily handled by keeping in close harmony with 
our Local—and through them, with the National. 

The logical thing that all men do when facing any 
problem, is to seek and use, the knowledge of some- 
one who is familiar with that particular kind of prob- 
lem, and who—pray, should know how to handle 
credit problems better than the Associated Credit Men 
of the United States? 

I like to feel that I have at hand, a fund of this 
kind to draw upon at will. The experience of hun- 
dreds of Credit Men, who are each day, meeting and 
mastering, the same kind of problems that face me, 
are giving me a worth while education that will be of 
use to me day in and day out. It 
will help me, should the occa- 
sion arise, and no doubt it will, 
to advance upward in the busi- 
‘ness world. This experience 
gives me the necessary knowl- 
edge to better maintain my posi- 
tion to the satisfaction of my 
employees. It equips me for the 
next upward step in the business 
ladder. By associating with 
credit men and credit women 
throughout the country and 
learning something new each 
day through this contact, my em- 
ployees are justified in the ex- 
penditure of money for dues be- 
cause they are benefited as much 
as myself, nay, even more so. 


are assured of better 
methods of handling this end of 
the business which eventually 
and inevitably brings more profit 
into their hands. 
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What to Expect From a Bureau 
Controlled Collection Department 


By J. LOUIS COPENHAVER, Manager 
New Orleans Retailers Credit Bureau 


‘T > popularity of Bureau controlled Collection 


Departments may well be an answer to the 

above question. However, the diversity of 
opinions among credit men as to what a Collection De- 
partment should do makes it desirable for them to 
know what may reasonably be expected, and what 
cannot be hoped for. 

First, expect that much of the money collected will 
be paid to the client direct. This is not desirable, in 
most cases, from the standpoint of either Client or 
Collection Department, but it always has happened 
and always will happen. The Collection Department 
would like to avoid it because such payments cause 
loss of touch with debtor and lack of familiarity with 
status of the account. The honest client would like 
to avoid it because it necessitates his keeping an ac- 
curate record of such payments and reporting same 
at once to the Collection Department. The practice 
can and should be discouraged, but cannot be stopped, 
and client should make necessary arrangements to re- 
port each and every payment to his Collection Depart- 
ment promptly. The chances are that the money paid 
client will exceed that paid the Collection Department. 
Client must realize, however, that money paid to him 
direct is just as truly collected by his Collection De- 
partment as money actually sent him from the Collec- 
tion Department. 


Second, expect that time—and lots of it—may 
elapse before payment of accounts is secured. There 
is no magical formula for relieving reluctant debtors 
of their money. They are either unwilling or unable 
to pay, or the Collection Department would never get 
the claims. If they are unwilling, they must be sold 
by the Collection Department on the idea of paying 
or they must be forced to pay through legal procedure. 
Suing is uncertain and expensive, and persuasion is 
always resorted to first. That takes time. And if 
debtors are unable to pay, the Collection Department 
must patiently watch and wait until their circum- 
stances improve. Hence any credit man who sends 
a bunch of claims to his Collection Department and 
expects a check in full in thirty days is necessarily 
doomed to disappointment. 

Third, expect that your claims are being worked. 
Take that for granted, and don’t be so distrustful 
that you worry your Collection Department to death 
for reports. The Collection Department is forced to 
exist on commissions derived from collections. Claims 
must be worked or collections are not made, and the 
Collection Department ceases to exist. The interest of 


your Collection Department in collecting your ac- 
counts is therefore just as keen as your own. And 
every report you require takes just that much time 
from actual collection work. 

Fourth, expect that many of your claims will be 
collected. This figure on run of the mill delinquent 
accounts usually approximates 25 or 30 per cent. This 
is an average figure and varies widely, depending on 
how much time and effort client has given to collect- 
ing the accounts before placing them with his Col- 
lection Department, on class of debtor, client’s busi- 
ness, etc. But the point is this: Do not feel that your 
accounts cannot be collected and forget them when 
they are placed with your Collection Department. To 
expect too little from your Collection Department, and 
to feel that you will not get any action is just as bad 
as to expect too much. 

If clients will make the following reasonable reso- 
lution and abide by it, results for both client and Col- 
lection Department will be most satisfactory: 

“When I have exhausted my usual collection pro- 
cedure, I will place my accounts with the Collection 
Department of my Bureau. I will assume that my ac- 
counts are being worked, but will expect reasonable 
results. I will expect a monthly accounting and will 
promptly report to the Collection Department all pay- 
ments made to me and all arrangements made by me 
with debtors. I will advance court costs promptly 
upon request. I will familiarize myself with the rates 
and will not quibble over commissions after accounts 
are collected. I will expect honest, intelligent effort 
from my Collection Department and will treat my 
Collection Department as I would any other associate 
in business.” 





NASHVILLE READY 


The Retail Credit Association of 
Nashville are all “set”? to entertain the 
Seventeenth Annual Convention of 
the National Retail Credit Association 
next June. Mr. John R. Harris, Presi- 
dent of the Nashville Local Associa- 
tion, has appointed all committees, 
and is expecting the largest attendance 
of any convention of our Association. 

True Southern Hospitality will be 
the keynote of the Committee activi- 
ties, and their plans will be announced 
in the Credit World, beginning with 
the December issue. 
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ichita 
Continues 


Onward 
March 


By Guy H. Hulse, Secretary National Retail 


Credit Association 


UST three years ago, in October 1925, the Wichita 

Retail Credit Association was organized and in- 

corporated with nineteen charter members. In 
May 1926 the Association shows a total membership 
of eighty-four. At this time it was found, in order 
that proper expansion be made to take care of the in 
creased business, that an assessment was necessal y. 
This assessment, totalling $2500 was levied and paid 
into the Association treasury. Since that time the 
Association has had a steady and healthy growth until 
today it has two hundred and fifty-six members, rep- 
resenting all branches of business and practically ever) 
profession in the city of Wichita, Kansas. 

In the office are employed fourteen people in the 
credit department and nine people in the collection 
department. Eight trunk lines and twenty-five direct 
lines enter the credit reporting department. ‘Three 
trunk lines enter the collection department. 

As evidence of the splendid and substantial growth 
of the Wichita Association is the fact that in October 


of this year the Board of Directors decided to refund, 
dollar for dollar, the entire $2500 assessment, together 
with interest since May 1926. In announcing their 


decision, Mr. C. E. Waggoner, Manager of the Asso 
ciation, says in part: 

“No doubt you will recall that during the month 
of May 1926 it became necessary for the Board 
of Directors of your Association to levy an as- 
sessment in order to liquidate its indebtedness to 
creditors for office equipment, fixtures, etc. Each 
member of the Association at that time was 
rendered a statement for their proportionate part 
of the assessment. At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors held at our office Tuesday 
night, October 11th, 1928, the Directors of the 
Association unanimously agreed that inasmuch as 








C. E. Waggoner, Mer. Wicnita meta Ureuit Assn 
your Association is now financially able to re-im- 
burse each firm that had paid its proportionate 
part of the assessment during the year 1926, the 
full amount of said assessment shall be refunded. 
Therefore, we are enclosing our check which rep- 
resents the proportionate part of the total assess- 
ment paid by your firm. We know that you will 
rejoice with the Directors in the manner in which 
this matter is being disposed of. We are pleased 
that on our third anniversary we are able to pay 
back to the members, the total amount of their 
assessment. This is largely made possible through 
the whole-hearted co-operation furnished by the 
individual firms and their credit departments. It 
is also attributable to the conscientious effort and 
good business judgment of the officers and di- 
rectors of this Association.” 

The Wichita Association is to be, and hereby is, 
heartily congratulated on the splendid progress which 
it has made in the three short years of its existence. 
Recently a Collection Department was added to their 
list of activities. This Department has been produc- 
tive of remarkable results which is reflected in an ac- 
cumulation of valuable information in the files of the 
Credit Bureau, as well as in the return of thousands 
of dollars salvaged from delinquent accounts. 

The Wichita Association has made rapid strides in 
the development of a Community Credit Policy. The 
Officers, Directors and entire membership are work- 
ing in complete harmony with the thought in mind of 
reducing the pyramiding of accounts, limiting the 
charge-off to profit and loss to an intelligent minimum, 
and increasing the percentage of recovery on accounts 
receivable. These three things tend constantly to re- 
duce the consumer commodity price and this is the 
ultimate goal of modern merchandising. 
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hy ==|P== Solid Leather 
Ring Binders Wear Lo 


"ee takes the place of leather” — 


and I-P Ring Binders are made of solid 



























leather cut in one piece. There are many 
grades of leather—but we use only outside 
cuts of finest cowhide. Nature makes the 
outside tougher, more durable—and the 
“feel” is richer, more in keeping with the 
appointments of an executive’s desk. All 
I-P solid leather Ring Binders are uniform 


in their high quality. 


ABORATORY tests prove that the leather 

hinge of an I-P Ring Binder has a re- 
sistance equal to the weight of four husky 
men. That’s why we guarantee our leather 
hinge to wear indefinitely. Worth consider- 
ing, too, is the absence of sharp points to 
loosen, catch on clothing and scratch your 
desk. The I-P Solid Leather Ring Binder 
offers the ideal protection for your many 


important loose-leaf records. 







TAMPED on every I-P Ring Binder is 
S this trade-mark—the guarantee of the 
world’s leading loose-leaf manufacturer. 
Irving-Pitt originated and first patented the 


ring binder— and @=}Pc= is the hall-mark 





of ring binder quality. Protect your rec- 
ords for life in I-P Solid Leather Ring 


Binders. Ask your stationer—he’s an au- 
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thority on business equipment. 


IRVING-PITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
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Washington Bulletin National Retail 
Credit Association, Nov. 1, 1928 


R. PRESTON SHEALEY, Washington Representative 


The extent and volume of trans- 
actions on the New York Stock 
Exchange of the past six months 
has given rise to considerable spec- 
ulation as to what legislation, if 
any, is needed to check speculation 
when it reaches undue proportions. 
At the recent fall meeting of the 
American Bankers Association, in 
Philadelphia, Representative Louis 
T. McFadden, of Pennsylvania, 
Chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, said that 
it might be necessary to enact some 
such legislation. Inquiry in Wash- 
ington develops the thought that 
Representative McFadden may pos- 
sibly have had in mind an 
amendment to the Federal Re- 
serve Act which would permit 
Federal Reserve Banks to make 
loans upon stock exchange col- 
lateral but at the same time 
require a higher rate of inter- 
est for so doing. This seems to be 
the practice in the Bank of France 
and in the Reichsbank of Germany, 
and to a lesser extent the Bank of 
England, transaction of this nature 
being termed Lombard loans. How- 
ever, it is extremely doubtful 
whether legislation of this nature 
would have the support of Federal 
Reserve officials. In fact the senti- 
ment in Washington seems to be 
along the line that this condition 
will be rectified by natural econom- 
ic laws and that as a matter of fact 
brokerage houses have been de- 
manding such large margins from 
their customers as to eliminate 
much of possible over-extension 
evils. 


Department of Agriculture 


The Secretary of Agriculture has 
approved a proposed bill before 
Congress, known as S. 1294, which 
is on the legislative calendar of the 
Senate for possible action during 
the forthcoming short session of 


Congress. The bill provides for the 
licensing of commission merchants 
who receive in interstate commerce 
such perishable agricultural com- 
modities as fresh fruits and veg- 
etables, poultry, poultry products 
and hay and presents a most effec- 
tive means of dealing with the evils 
sought to be corrected, such as un- 
warranted rejections by dealers 
and unfair and dishonest practices 
by such merchants. The penalty 
provision of the bill contemplates 
the revoking or suspension of a 


‘license and a fine of not more than 


$500 for each offense and $25 for 
each day the offense is continued. 
Various changes in the language of 
the bill have been suggested and 
these will all be considered before 
it is finally passed upon. 


Department of Commerce 
Elimination of idle merchandise 
from stocks is advised in a survey 
of conditions confronting indepen- 
dent retailers just announced by 
the Department of Commerce, pub- 
lished in booklet form. Education 
of the sales force, inventories, bud- 
gets and other problems are ex- 
plained in the booklet, which states 
that independent merchants have 
greater opportunity than ever be- 
fore to develop a prosperous busi- 
ness. The title of the booklet is 
“Analyzing Retail Selling Cost.” 
Another booklet of kindred interest 
to retailers is “Retail Profits 
Through Stock Control.” These 
way be obtained by writing to the 
Department of 
Washington, D. C. 


Commerce at 


The Department of Commerce 
makes available the results of in- 
dustrial and commercial research 
which probably none but the largest 
concerns could attempt themselves. 
In a pamphlet entitled “Practical 
Aids to the Independent Mer- 
chant,” the many services which 


the Department has rendered or 
can render to the small business 
man are described. This pamphlet 
may also be obtained on request . 


Mechanics Lien 


It is expected that there will be a 
meeting of the Uniform Mechanics 
Lien Committee some time during 
the month of November. It is said 
that progress is being made to- 
wards a solution of the difference 
heretofore existing between the 
general contractors on the one 
hand and material men on the 
other. The element of adjustment 
revolves around a bond to be sub- 
stituted in place of lien provisions 
where the owner requires a bond 


Turn to page 25, please 








Chicago 
Collections 


' Should be sent to the 


Credit Service 
Corporation 


Collection Department of 

the Chicago Credit Bureau, 

Inc., and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


The Official Credit Reporting 
Service of the 


Associated Retail Credit 





Men of Chicago 


35 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, III. 





Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports Collections 
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to be given by the general contrac- 
tor. Public works of the United 
States cannot be liened, but mate- 
rial men and laborers, after the 
rights of the United States have 
been exhausted, can bring suit on 
what is sometimes called the Heard 
Act bond. This is a bond required 
of general contractors on public 
works of the United States in pur- 
suance of the provisions of the Act 
of Congress of August 13, 1894, as 
amended by the Act of February 
24, 1905, sometimes referred to as 
the Heard Act. Discussions along 
this line would indicate that it is 
proposed to adopt a uniform me- 
chanics lien act, but that when the 
owner of a building requires a bond 
from a general contractor this bond 
shall protect the material men and 
laborers, in the manner somewhat 
similar to the Heard Act, and the 
provisions of the lien act shall be 
suspended. The Heard Act was not 
carefully drawn when it passed 
Congress, but since has been some- 
what clarified by decisions of the 
courts, but even at that efforts are 
now being made to amend it. In 
connection with hearings held in 


March of this year before the 
House Judiciary Committee, one 
redraft of the Heard Act was pro- 
posed by the Solicitor of the Treas- 
ury Department and another by the 
writer. 
Federal Trade Commission 

(a) Congressional Inquiries. 

1. Chain Stores 

Agents of the Commission are 
now interviewing officials of chain 
store organizations. A _ general 
questionnaire is being formulated 
applicable to the various classes of 
A study will 
be made of competitive conditions 
and consolidations to determine if 


concerns interested. 


there have been any violations of 
the anti-trust laws, or of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 
2. Price Bases 

Operation of various basing 
point methods, are being studied in 
the inquiry now under way. Ef- 
fort will be made to show the 
causes for the adoption of the sev- 
eral methods in price 
basing, together with their actual 
and potential effects upon prices 
and competitive conditions. Any 


employed 


25 
constructive measures which 
might be employed to promote 


greater efficiency, economy, or fair- 
ness in the methods of quoting or 
charging prices, will be reported 
on. 
3. Open Price Associations 

The draft of the report on this 
inquiry is now practically complet- 
ed. It deals with the number and 
nature of open price associations, 
the names of such associations and 
the number of members thereof. 
The draft report also gives a pic- 
ture of the activities of represent- 
ative associations, and the effects 
of their activities. 


Flood Relief 

At the 24th Annual Convention 
of the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 5 and 
6, 1928, questions pertaining to this 
general subject will be topics for 
discussion, with a view to present- 
ing to Congress, when it convenes, 
concrete plans for legislation tend- 
ing to establish a form of relief be- 


Turn to page 26, please 





DO YOU KNOW 











-who is to direct the National Retail Credit Survey for the United States Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce? See page 4. 

—what reduces inventory, reduces storage space, capital investment and price? See page 5. 

that a chaotic condition would prevail in the business world if a certain system was abandoned? . 

See page 7. ° 

—that a husband who suitably supplies his wife with necessaries or with the money to purchase 
them will not be held liable on the basis of a presumption of authority? See page 9. 

—the two kinds of Credit? See page 1o. 

—how Science is aiding to stop check forgeries. See page I1. 

—the disadvantages of playing favorites in Credit Granting? See page 12. 

—what the National Retail Credit Association is doing for you? See page 13. 

: —how professional men are being educated to Credit Granting? See page 14. 

—the causes of delay in supplying credit information? See page 15. 

—if the amalgamation of the Service Department and Credit Grantor has been successful? See 
page 19. 

—how a director of the National Association became a Credit Manager? See page 20. 

—what to expect from a bureau controlled department? See page 21. 

—what local association recently refunded a $2500 assessment? See page 22. 

—what recent court decisions effects bankrupts? See page 26. 

—why high wages are profitable to business? See page 27. 
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Washington Bulletin 


(Continued from page 24) 


lieved to be best for the benefit of 
those who suffer from the havoc 
wreaked annually by the Mississip- 
pi River and its tributaries during 
the flood season. While opposition 
to the plan of relief suggested by 
the Board of Army Engineers, del- 
egated by Congress to study the 
problem and suggest remedy, has 
practically disappeared, __ there 
seems to be considerable contro 
versy as to the merits of the Army 
Engineers’ plan in certain aspects. 
That plan contemplates the erec 
tion of embankments 
along those portions of the Missis 
sippi where the river has formerly 


earthen 


overflowed. These embankments 
are to be of a height believed to be 
sufficient to prevent overflow in 
districts generally populated, but 
where the river flows past vast 
stretches of deserted or unpopulat- 
ed land, these embankments will 
only be constructed to a height suf- 
ficient to prevent overflow in nor 
mal times, and in severe flood times 
the river will, when it rises, wash 
thera out and flood the barren dis 
tricts, thereby eliminating any such 
danger along the other parts of the 
river. No definite plans have been 
suggested with relation to any of 
the tributaries.of the Mississippi, 
and the people living along such 
streams feel they should be includ- 
ed in the relief measures and are 
preparing to insist upon this. An- 
other group favors the purchase by 
the United States Government of 
all lands which are apt to be flood- 
ed hereafter, these lands to be 
leased to farmers from year to 
year. This proposition is submitted 
in view of the fact that under the 
present relief measures no provis- 
ion is made to indemnify land hold- 
ers for damages caused by future 
floods which, as stated above, will 
inundate certain specific sections of 
land. The Government, of course, 
is not liable in a suit for damages 
arising out of a tort. The question 
of establishing through rates on 
shipments traveling by rail and 


barge lines will also come up for 
discussion at this Convention, as 
well as the following questions: 
(1) Deepening the channels of the 
Great Lakes to 24 feet, which will 
enable the deepest draft freighters 
to load to their full capacity; (2) 
Completion of the Mississippi River 
for through transportation, by im- 
proving the section between Graf 
ton, Ill., and St. Louis; and (3) 
Declaration that it is the policy of 
Congress to complete all river and 
harbor projects within six years 
after their adoption, where it is 
physically possible to do so. 


Recent Court Decisions 
3ankruptcy. 

In a case reported in Volume 27 
of the Federal Reporter, Second 
Series, page 361, entitled In re 
Sink, the court held as unconstitu- 
tional an Act of Congress of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1928, which authorized 
the District Court for the Western 
District of Virginia to permit one 
J. L. Sink, a bankrupt who had not 
filed his application for discharge 
within the 18 month period, to file 
an application for discharge from 
bankruptcy within 6 months from 
the time of the approval of said 
Act. The court held this Act was 
in violation of Article 1, Sec. 8, cl. 
4 of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides Congress shall have power to 
establish uniform laws on the sub- 
ject of bankruptcies throughout the 
United States. This power, said the 
court “does not literally include the 
power to enact laws relating to a 
single bankruptcy.” 

In a case entitled In re Hall, re- 
ported in Volume 27 of the Federal 
Reporter, Second Series, page 999, 
the court dismissed a petition filed 
against Hall, a bankrupt, by one 
Lloyd Hill, who alleged the cred- 
itors of Hall were less than 12 in 
number. The matter having been 
referred to a referee, he had held 
that the term “creditor” as used 
in the bankruptcy act did not in- 
clude those who have small cur- 


rently monthly accounts against the 
bankrupt for groceries, fuel and the 
like, and, therefore, dismissed the 
claims of three persons who were 
owed small amounts by the bank- 
rupt for room rent, boarding, and 
cigars. In dismissing the petition 
of Hill, the court said “Congress 
* * * has not limited creditors to 
merchandise creditors, and we find 
no warrant in law for the rejection 
of any benefit properly claimed in 
bankruptcy.” 


WANT AD. 

Young man, single, age 25, wants 
work in Retail or Wholesale House 
in Credit Department. Experienced 
as Organizer and Manager of 
Credit Bureau. Can furnish the 
best of references. Also have 
knowledge of Accounting. Work 
preferred in West or Central 
States, others considered. Address 
inquiries to Box B-2o0, the Credit 
World. 








Your Collections 


_- 


Detroit 


Will receive the best attention 
possible if sent to 


The 
Merchants Credit 
Bureau, Inc. 


The largest collection department 


in the city devoted exclusively to 
RETAIL ACCOUNTS. 


The benefits accruing in placing 
your accounts with an organiza- 
tion owned by the merchants, 
for their protection, are self- 
evident. 


Rates Reasonable 
Safety Assured 
Address: 


MERCHANTS BLDG. 
206 E. Grand River Avenue 
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Filene Says “Education Has Made 
Business Prosperous” 


NIVERSITY and college teachers, “who are 
| not as well paid as clerks,” are going to have 

their salaries doubled, and education, which 
costs American taxpayers more than a billion dollars 
a year, will shortly have financial support “to a degree 
undreamt of until now.” Furthermore, the five-hour 
day is just around the corner. 

American business men are going to foot the bills 
—and do it cheerfully. 

These matter-of-fact predictions were made here 
today by Edward A. Filene of Boston in an address 
to several hundred educators attending the Sixty-ninth 
Annual Convocation of the University of the State of 
New York. Filene, who is pres- 
ident of Wm. Filene’s Sons Co. 


men as Steinmetz, Langmuir, Whitney and Coolidge. 
They have, to quote one admirer, ‘chained lightning 
and heard the clash of atoms, they could not see, in 
thunderous tones.’ 

“Tt may not strike the business man as of practical 
importance to chain lightning and listen to atoms 
crash, but nevertheless, General Electric’s discoveries 
in the field of pure science have saved the world, lit- 
erally, billions of dollars. Langmuir’s discovery of 
the gas-filled electric light globe, it has been esti- 
mated, resulted in an annual saving of a billion dol- 
lars in the cost of electric current, and the immense 
radio industry, which gives employment and enjoy- 
ment to thousands, has developed 
largely upon discoveries of the 





of Boston, one of the largest 
retail organizations in the coun- 


General Electric Company’s staff 
of researchers. 


try, and Owen D. Young, chair- 
man of the board of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, were 
speakers at the session which 
was devoted to a discussion of 
the value of education and sci- 
entific research to industry and 
business. 

Says Brains MakE Our 

PROSPERITY 

Education, as expressed 
through scientific industrial and 
business research, is largely re- 
sponsible for America’s great 
prosperity, Filene declared. Men 


A CREDIT MANAGER’S 
PREROGATIVE 


Wé feel sure there are some pre- 
rogatives that even a Credit 
Manager would not insist upon. 


The Credit Manager of a large cor- 
poration had. occasion one day to 
reprimand an employee for his inef- 
ficiency, whereupon the inefficient 
young man began finding fault with 
the way in which the Credit Man- 
ager was managing affairs. The head 
of the credit department turned an- 
grily toward the speaker. 


“Are you the Credit Manager of 
this corporation?” he demanded. 

“No, sir; of course not,” answered 
the employee. 


“Well, then,” thundered the Credit 
Manager, “don’t talk like a fool.” 


RESEARCH THE Root oF 
PROSPERITY 

“The application of scientific 
methods, based on research, has 
enabled America to lead the 
world in productive efficiency. 
As a result, American workmen 
can have not only the necessities 
of life, but most of the com- 
forts and many of the luxuries. 

“A bricklayer in Boston can 
buy nearly twice as much with 
his weekly wages as in London, 
and four times as much as in 
Rome, because we produce more 











of science and college trained ex 


goods per capita, and in shorter 








perts who have made discover- 
ies in industry and worked out 
problems in distribution are the real “brains” of the 
business machine, said the Boston merchant. 

Filene quoted estimates that at least $200,000,000 
is spent annually in this country by the government 
and by private commercial firms on research of vari- 
ous sorts. The Bell Telephone System, he said, em- 
ploys 4,000 persons in its laboratories which cost $15,- 
000,000 a year to maintain. General Motors, he add- 
ed, has erected an eleven-story building, covering 25,- 
000 feet ground space, to house its research staff. 

PRAISES GENERAL ELECTRIC STAFF 

“The Generel Electric Company,” Filene said, “em- 
ploys between 400 and 500 persons and spends be- 
tween $1,500,000 and $2,000,000 a year on research 
activities. Its staff of scientists and engineers, which 
has been called the most notable group of industrial 
researchers in the world, has had the services of such 


working hours, than any other 
people. We have also developed 
a business policy that results in a widespread distri- 
bution of the products of our industry. 
HicH WacEs PRoFITABLE TO BUSINESS 

“Our factories have been able to turn out a great 
volume of goods, and at low costs, because our popu- 
lation has the buying power to consume these goods. 
This buying power comes from high wages and low 
costs of production. Scientific mass production and 
the elimination of waste through an increasingly sci- 
entific system of mass distribution have made it pos- 
sible for American business to operate at low cost and 
to pey the high wages that have made us a prosper- 
ous nation.” 

The modern business and industrial system, Filene 
said, needs three factors. We must produce in large 
quantities ; pay high wages; sell cheaply. 


Turn to page 28, please 
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Filene “Education Has Made 
Business Prosperous’ 
(Continued from Page 27) 


“That is prosperity—and it has come through scien- 
tific thinking, through research,” he declared. 
3ecause they have begun to recognize that research 
pays large dividends, not only to the country generally 
but directly to their personal profit account, business 
men will generously support the educational system 
that supplies the scientists and experts, the Boston 
merchant said. 
No NeEep or Rogor Factories 
“Modern business must give preference to college 
and university men trained in scientific methods,” Fi 
lene said. ‘‘Because of its need for brains, successful 
business will be obliged to help and support educa 
tion to a degree undreamt of until now. While we 
are contributing a great deal of money to education, it 
is wholly inadequate. No man can run a ten-acre fac 
tory with a five-horsepower engine. Neither can we 
run America’s 60,000,000-horsepower industrial sys 
tem without intelligent manpower, in the low as well 
as in the high positions.” 
' Reassuring his audience of educators as to the mo 
tives of business men in “this changed attitude towards 
. education,” Filene said there was no conspiracy to turn 
universities into “Robot Factories.” 
3USINESS NEEDS CULTURED WORKERS 
“It is true that business needs masses of workers 
able to earn big incomes—that is to produce efficient 
ly,” he explained. “But it also needs workers who are 
reasonable instead of reckless in their consideration of 
social and economic issues. Cultural education is as 


important to business and industry as vocational 
training. 

‘Big plants, employing thousands of men and 
women, cannot afford to risk their capital and profits 
with workers so uneducated and so lacking in a broad 
understanding of life that they will follow irrespons- 
ible radical or revolutionary leaders because they do 
not know the history of civilization and its lessons— 
that the best progress, the only permanent progress, is 
evolutionary and not revolutionary. 

FEW SNEER AT SCIENCE Now 

“It was formerly the fashion for the ‘go-getter’ 
business man to look upon learning and science as im- 
practical. That was a serious handicap to education, 
and to business. Now it is generally realized that our 
educational institutions are turning ray man power into 
a finished product that is essential to business. And 
business is ready to pay fairly. 

“T do not doubt that the salaries of teachers will be 
doubled within a surprisingly short time. There must 
be time and opportunity and money for teachers to 
travel, not for the purpose of sight-seeing, but to get 
a surer understanding of the relation their specialty 
bears to life.” 

FiveE-Hour Day Is NEaR 

The five-hour day will come, Filene said, when re- 
search has further perfected and extended mass pro- 
duction and so increased the volume of goods for con- 
sumption. Then, he declared, the purchasing power 
of five hours labor will be sufficient to buy all a man 
needs for a good living for himself, his wife and 
family. 

“The five-hour day is closer than many realize,” 
he said. 








[Rethrvith : 
Ktlul Credit Qteseraion 
(EPO OF. Feov- Fal (9.38 





Above is a picture of the joint meeting of the St. Louis, Missouri, East St. Louis, and Belleville Illinois Retail Credit Associa- 
tions at which Mr. Frank Eversule, principal of the high school of East St. Louis, gave a very interesting and educational 
discussion. It can be seen from the photograph that a large gathering attended this meeting. 
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INSTALL TRACING DE- 
PARTMENT 

The Oklahoma City Retail Credit 
Association has installed a Tracing 
Department for locating Missing 
Debtors. Ward McMullen, son of 
National Director A. D. McMullen, 
has been placed in charge and his 
success during the first month was 
very gratifying. Looks like Ward 
is a “chip off tae old block.” 





OKLAHOMA CITY CREDIT 
SCHOOL 

On October 30, the Credit School 
of the Oklahoma City Retailers 
Credit Association held its first 
class study. Classes will be held 
each Tuesday from 7:00 to 8:30 
p. m. for seventeen weeks. They 
are open to store owners, Credit 
Managers and their assistants. A 
charge of $2.00 is made for the en- 
tire course, to cover incidentals. 

The students will be graded and 
examined and prizes are offered for 
those making the highest average. 
Mr. W. O. Finch is Chairman of the 
School and the lectures are given 
by the members of the Credit As- 
sociation, five members combining 
their knowledge for each study. 
The base of the work is the Educa- 
tional Class Study syllabus issued 
by the National Retail Credit As- 
sociation. 





WICHITA CREDIT CLASS 

The Retail Credit Association of 
Wichita, Kansas, hold a Credit 
Class Study each Tuesday. A 
Chairman is assigned for 
meeting and only five questions are 


each 


analyzed, the chairman assigning 
one question to each of five class 
leaders. A stenographic report is 
made of each meeting. The Asso- 
ciation is standing the expense and 
no charge is made to members at- 
tending. National Director R. J. 
Puckett reports universal interest 
and exceptionally fine discussions. 





Flashes 


From the National Office 


MISSOURI SERVICE MEM- 
BERS MEET 

The Bureau Managers of Mis- 
souri held their Fourth Semi-An- 
nual Conference at Springfield, Oc- 
tober 29. The meeting was called 
to order by President Gilbert V. 
Jones of Sedalia, and the entire 
day given to a discussion of Serv- 
ice problems. 

In the evening the visitors were 
the guests at a banquet of the local 
Credit Managers, and John Byng, 
Manager of the Springfield Credit 
Bureau. 

National Directors A. D. Mc- 
Mullen of Oklahoma City and A. 
P. Lovett of Kansas City, and 
Manager-Treasurer D. J. Wood- 
lock were the speakers. 

M. G. Riley, Manager of the 
Kansas City Bureau, was Toast- 
master. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Liberty, Missouri. 





JOPLIN CREDIT MANAG- 
ERS MEET 

The Retail Credit Association of 
Joplin held a meeting on October 
30, in honor of the visit of Na- 
tional Director A. D. McMullen of 
Oklahoma City and D. J. Wood- 
lock, Manager of the National As- 
sociation. 

Mr. K. W. Story, President of 
the Joplin Local, presided and 
sixty Merchants and Credit Man- 
agers were present. 





WOODLOCK IN EAST 

D. J. Woodlock, Manager-Treas- 
urer of the National Retail Credit 
Association, will visit a number of 
the Local Associations in the East 
during November. His schedule 
calls for meetings at Baltimore, 
Washington, Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington, Delaware; York, Penn- 
sylvania; Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia; Newark, New York City, 
Providence and Boston. 


While in Washington he will 





meet President J. R. Hewitt, Chair- 
man of the Legislative Committee 
G. A. Lawo, and Washington Rep- 
resentative R. Preston Shealey ; for 
a Conference with General Lord, 
Director of the Budget, and Offici- 
als of the Post Office Department, 


in connection with proposed 
changes in Federal exemption laws. 





SANDERS RECOVERING 

Mr. A. B. Sanders, Service Su- 
pervisor of the Retail 
Credit Association, is recovering 
from a severe attack of the flu, con- 
tracted during his tour of the 
Northwest. 
breakdown in San Francisco, and 


National 


He suffered a nervous 


was taken to the home of his moth- 
er in Berkeley, where he was con- 
fined to bed for several weeks. 





PHONE IS USED IN COL- 
LECTING 





Good Results Follow Telephone 
Reminders to Customers About 
Payments 

Collections by reminders over 
the telephone have worked well for 
many merchants. In speaking of the 
method one of the furniture credit 
men of the country declares it to 
be of great value. 

“When we go through our bills 
the last of the month we lay aside 
those that are to be telephoned, put 
the telephone number on the state- 
ment and the first of the month I 
put in most of the day telephoning. 
When I call a customer about his 
account I say something like this: 
‘In looking over your account we 
find you owe a balance of $...... 
which is (so many months) past 
due, and we were just wondering 
if it has escaped your attention, 
etc.’ If the customer promises to 
pay at a certain time we make a 
note of it and always mention this 
fact to the customer. If they do 


Turn to page 30, please 


30 
fact to the customer. If they do 
not keep their promise we again 
call them, reminding them of their 
promise and asking if they over- 
looked sending a check. 

“If we have to call them a third 
time we never fail to mention that 
we are a member of the Retail 
Credit Men’s Association and a 
subscriber to the credit bureau and 
should the bureau call, we would 
be compelled to give them the in- 
formation, just as it appears on our 
ledger, and this would not be favor- 
able, regardless of their intentions 
about paying the account. We tell 
them we want to help them keep 
their credit good, but we cannot do 
it alone. When talking to custom- 
ers I think the credit or collection 
manager should have the ‘help you’ 
attitude. It pays. But if you have 
to use the big stick, come down 
hard. 

“If a customer’s excuse for not 
paying his account does not ring 
true, I say something like this : ‘We 
will make a memorandum of this 
and, should the bureau call, asking 
for a rating, we will give them your 
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reason for non-payment and then 
tell them when you have promised 
to pay your account.’ 

“If I find customers who object 
to my calling them about their ac- 
count, I say to them: ‘Which would 
you prefer, having a collector call 
at your home and dun you, or hav- 
ing the credit department call you 
by telephone, reminding you of the 
account?’ The change in a custom- 
er’s attitude is surprising. We now 
have customers who ask us to use 
this means of collecting.” 





COMMERCIAL SERVICE 
COMPANY MOVES 

The Ccinmercial Service Com- 
pany, a credit information organi- 
zation affiliated with the Service 
Department of the National Retail 
Credit Association, have moved 
their headquarters from Livings- 
ton to Butte, Montana, occupying 
the ground floor of the Lewishon 
suilding. 

The Company plans a great de- 
velopment of new local bureaus and 
expansion of service. 





STRICTLY 30 DAYS 


Department Store Credit Group, Lansing, Mich. 


The F. N. Arbaugh Co., The J. W. Knapp Company, The Dancer 
Brogan Company and The Mills Dry Goods Company, four Department 
stores in Lansing, believe that they have a very unique credit discussion 
group that was started two years ago and which has done much for the 
customer as well as store observance for uniform 30 day terms. 

During these two years the group has held regular discussions bi- 
weekly, has run notices in the local newspapers calling attenton to the strict 
observance of terms and have had uniform inserts printed (a sample shown 
below) which are sent out with all past due statements and notices. 

The group believe that by their concerted action that they have not 
effected their volume of charge business and each store has very decidedly 
increased their collection percentage. 





adhered to. 





30 DAY CHARGE BASIS 


The Department Store Credit Group 
of the 


Lansing Credit Exchange 
Are Observing a 
STRICTLY 30 DAY BASIS ON OPEN CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
This does not apply to goods sold on CONTRACT TERMS longer 


than 30 days or when SPECIAL TERMS are given on certain speci: 
fied merchandise. In such cases, the terms also will be strictly 


F. N. ARBAUGH CO. 
DANCER-BROGAN CO. 
J. W. KNAPP CO. 

MILLS DRY GOODS CO. 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT. OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 

Of Credit World, published monthly, at 

St. Louis, Missouri, for October 1, 1928. 

State of Missouri ) 


> 8s 
City of St. Louis ) 

Before me, a notary public in and for 
the State and city aforesaid, personally 
appeared D. J. Woodlock, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, de- 
poses and says that he is the Editor of 
the Credit World, and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pul 
cation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of 
the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business managers are: 

Publisher, National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 

Editor, D. J. Woodlock, St. Louis, Mo. 

Managing Editor, Guy H. Hulse, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Business Managers, none. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 
and addresses of individual owners, or, if 
a corporation, give its name and the 
names and addresses of stockholders own- 
ing or holding 1 per cent or more of the 
total amount of stock.) None. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next 
above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, 
contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also in 
cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fidu- 
ciary relation, the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
= other securities than as so stated by 

im. 

5. That the average number of copies 
of each issue of this publication sold or 
distributed, through the mails or other’ 
wise, to paid subscribers during the six 
months preceding the date shown above 
is 15,964. 

(This information is required from daily 
publications only.) 
NATIONAL RETAIL 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
D. J. Woodlock, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
13th day of October, 1928. 
ELIZABETH A. TUNICA, 
Notary Public. 
(Seal) 
(My commission expires May 1, 1932.) 
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What The National Distri- 
bution Survey Will Mean 
(Continued from page 6) 


haps, being carried in the hope of their advance to a 
profitable basis. The figures of the national distribu- 
tion census may show such heavy competition from 
establishments with lower operating costs that the wis- 
dom will be apparent of dropping that line and concen- 
trating on more profitable ones. 

The primary use of the figures to the going retail 
establishment, however, is as a measuring stick by 
which the individual merchant and retail chain may 
check up their own operating efficiency. The results 
of the trial census emphasized the existing confusion 
in retailing, many types of retail stores being found to 
carry wholly unrelated types of commodities. The 
need of retailers for accurate information about every 
part of their business was pointed out in summarizing 
the results. Their lack of definite knowledge about 
their own internal affairs was pointed out as one rea- 
son so many fail or can not operate at a reasonable 
profit. 

The analysis of distribution costs is almost indis- 
pensable to efficient retailing, no less than wholesal- 
ing. Inventory control by elimination of unprofitable 
lines and unnecessary commodity duplication will ben- 
efit the retailer as similar practices help the jobber. 
Comparative analysis of his own operating costs may 
be expected to convince the intelligent retailer that in- 
crease of lines, of his trading area, or even of gross 
sales, does not mean increased profits unless operating 
expenses are kept down. Reducing unprofitable spread 
should enable him to concentrate on intensive cultiva- 
tion of his legitimate field. 

There has been, in the past, a lack of incentive for 
the average retailer to make such an analysis of his 
costs of distribution. He has had no way of knowing 
accurately whether they were higher or lower than 
those of the average establishment of comparable size 
and business volume. When the national distribution 
census is complete, however, definite standards of com- 
parison will be available and should spur retail mer- 
chants on to critical analysis of their own business. 
They can then tell, by comparison with the census fig- 
ures, whether they have more or less than the average 
number of employees for establishments of similar 
size. They can compare their rate of stock turnover 
with the group average, ascertain if their gross sales 
per dollar of wages paid are above or below the aver- 
age, and make the adjustments indicated as desirable. 

In the last analysis, the direct value of the statistics 
to the individual retailer will depend on the use he 
makes of them. ‘They will represent an important 
tool, the intelligent use of which will enable him, as 
never before, to get an accurate picture of his busi- 
ness in relation to the general trade structure, and to 
diagnose the weaknesses in his own business organi- 


zation. The application of the necessary correctives 
will then depend only on the retailer’s energy and 
skill. 





“Oh How You Authorize” 


(Continued from page 9) 

ings, though the goods be of the quality of necessaries. 
Going back a little bit in 39 Michigan, page 661, we 
find this: A husband who makes a sufficient provision 
for the support of a wife who is separated from him 
without her fault or who makes provisions that she 
accepts, is not bound by her contracts for necessaries. 
Where alimony fixed in a divorce suit brought by 
the wife has been duly paid and no application has 
been made for a greater mount, the husband is not 
liable for necessaries afterwards furnished to her. In 
79 Michigan, page 360, also 83 Michigan, page 116, 
we find that a married woman is liable for the price 
of a suit of clothes for a minor son, of which she is 
the sole purchaser, and to whom alone credit was 
given, upon her agreement to pay for same. In 61 
Michigan, page 426, we find that the contract of a 
married woman whose husband has deserted her and 
a doctor for professional services is binding upon her. 
Going further into this matter we find in Michigan 
a married woman cannot be personally liable on an 
existing promise unless it concerns her separate estate ; 
and her note given for any other consideration is void. 
We also find that a married womdn’s promissory note 
cannot be presumed valid, and a binding consideration 
must always be proved whether the note is negotiable 
or not, and probably so even if value is expressed. | 
probably should have stated first that a married 
woman’s power to contract is only statutory and can 
not be extended beyond the statutory limits. The dis 
abilities of coverture prevail against a bona fide holder 
as well as against others. The introduction into evi 
dence of a promissory note signed by a married woman 
jointly with her husband, with proof of her signature 
will not make a prima facia case against her. 

In order to bind a married woman the contract 
must be one on behalf of her sole property, and it 
should appear to have been made with that intent, as 
well as upon a consideration as would sustain it for 
that purpose. The burden of proof being on the plain- 
tiff to show for what purpose she contracted, and to 
prove it clearly. 

Under the statute—a married woman residing with 
her husband is liable for the merchandise purchased 
by herself on her individual credit and sole agreement 
to pay for the same, even when the merchandise so 
purchased belongs to the class of family necessaries 
and are actually used by the husband’s family and in 
his house. This may be the answer to a question that 
some one was going to ask later. 

In 166 Michigan, page 681, we find a merchant sold 
goods to a married woman on a Title Retaining Con- 


Turn to page 32, please 
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tract. He sued her upon the contract in her own be- 
half and her husband as the agent. The court found 
as the essential and controlling fact that the goods 
were not sold, or agreed to be sold on the credit of 
the husband, but upon the credit of the wife who had 
the undoubted right to so contract. 

The court further held, and this is important, “It 
seems to be unnecessary to state in face of the written 
contracts plaintiff is not permitted to say that the goods 
were in fact agreed to be sold on the credit of the man. 
The contracts are express, nothing is left to implica- 
tion.” Assuming that the wife had authority, express 
or implied, to bind her husband by purchase of goods, 
she did not undertake to bind him. It must be con 
ceded that every charge account and every sale is a 
contract and the court definitely sets forth in 240 
Michigan, page 462, that every contract be construed 
strongly against the party who wrote it. That cer- 
tainly would work a hardship on most of the stores in 
this city if their contracts were questioned often. 

Quoting from 30 Corpus Juris, Section 340, page 
729, as follows: Parties dealing with a married woman 
are bound to take notice of her coverture, and to in 
quire whether the contract or the consideration there 
of is for her benefit, or for the benefit of her estate, 
and one which under the statute, she may lawfully 
make, and where coverture is pleaded, the burden of 
proof is on the party setting up the contract to prove 
that it was within the powers of a married woman 
We read further, “If a married woman can make an 
express contract, the law will not recognize an im 


, 


plied one.’ 


Secretarys Page 
(Continued from page 19) 


FIELD WorkK 

Experience is a wonderful thing. Some men learn 
by experience—others never do. Experience should, 
and I think that it has taught us that the National As- 
sociation is not now, nor ever has been properly 
financed. In the opinion of many able Credit Execu- 
tives and Bureau Managers, we should be in a position 
to do more constructive field work. In proof of this 
statement, the fact is offered that the states of Michi- 
gan, New York, the New England States and perhaps 
others, have been endeavoring to devise ways and 
means to finance their own field work. This financing 
should be worked out through and included in a gen- 
eral plan of proper and adequate National finance. 

The realization of our dream of an ideal National 
Association is tied up inseparably with our ability to 
place capable men in the field. Not one or two, but 
several. 

If the National Association were properly organ- 
ized along these lines, we would not be compelled to 
work under pressure constantly in order to maintain 





a certain membership level and the turnover in indi- 
vidual sustaining membership would not be so great. 

Retail merchants would become acquainted with the 
many splendid things which this Association is con- 
stantly doing in their behalf. 

They would be made to realize that this Associa- 
tion exerts through its more than one thousand (1,000) 
Credit Bureaus in as many towns and cities, the great- 
est stabilizing influence in Modern Merchandising. 

They would be brought face to face with the fact 
that on their individual and collective intelligence in 
credit extension rests the future prosperity of this 
country. 

If we are to build a permanent and rapidly growing 
membership on any basis other than compulsion, it can 
only be done through offering a real concrete incent- 
ive. That incentive is to be found in intelligently di- 
rected field work. 


Adjusting Ourselves To 


Installment Selling 
(Continued from page 10) 


money to spend and the most of them have installment 
contracts covering almost all they have to spend. 


The thing that is hurting the installment selling 
more than anything else is our system of insisting on 
sales being made on a title retainer contract. There 
are some lines where the title retainer contract is ad- 
visable, but in many lines the value of repossessed 
merchandise is so little that title retainer contracts 
are worthless. 

By asking for title retainer contracts we leave the 
impression in the mind of our customer that should 
they fail to make ‘payment, their moral obligation 
ceases when they return the merchandise. We should 
impress on the buyer that the moral obligation to pay 
on the installment purchase is just the same as a 
thirty-day open charge account. Then again, we often 
help to break down the high standard on which in- 
stallment merchandising should be carried on by 
charging an excessive gross profit to take care of our 
loss through reckless credits. 

The thing we should do is check our installment 
credits closer than we do our thirty-day open accounts, 
as they are generally larger and are always to be car- 
ried for a longer period. By doing this, merchandise 
can be sold on installment for practically the same 
price as for cash. 

The increase in volume of business will more than 
offset the interest on deferred payments. The length 
of time for which credit should be extended varies, 
according to the class of merchandise being sold. In 
no case should the period of payment be extended 
longer than the lifetime of the merchandise, and in 
many lines the time should be much less. 











